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The Shape of Things 
THE ATTACK ON THE STRONGHOLD OF TRUK 


is the boldest step yet taken by t A forces in the 


I the } i S¢ x ] ] I 
; + + r ce a { ) — ¢ M 7 } nd 
€ t of Ya nd ¢ N r! y ! y ; r 
} ee 1 ! ‘ 
i> LIVE up. 1 S ( i y 
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I] Ortan ! yal f na ot } rh 
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pines and the China t. For T1 ‘ 1 
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¥ 1. } . . 
on Truk, and Japanese reports to that effect were either 
the result of panicky e rations, or, more Pp! 5 ly, 
intended to preface stories of a repulse. The attack was 

i 
a softening-up raid made by carrier-based b er 
caught and sank an impressiv > number of Japanese naval 
ee ! 7 ae } 
and Cars » Vessels, aS Well as NCAaVI' pul isiing ero 
installations. At the same time it served to prevent 


interference by the enemy with our seizure of the I 
wetok atoll, possession of which gives us an a tvanced 
base for later operations against Truk. Admiral Nimitz’s 


; 
i 


offensive 1s rolling according to plan, and no one « 

mT | CePrr or ry lo > ly +}, > , , net mor ‘ } * 

any longer complain that the war gainst Japan is being 
4 . s 


neglected. 


THE ARGENTINE POLITICAL CRISIS HAS 


arisen as the result of a clash of personalities, and a 


| , 
division of opinion regarding methods, rather than 
by reason of any id cal split in f gt 
tary-nationalist « ump The conflict came into the open 
with the leakage of plans for a d ration of c 
on Germany and Japan. Immediately 

officers occupied the For 1 Office and forced the resig- 
nation of Genera! Alberto ( ilk ert, the For rm Minist 


and Enrique P. Gonzalez, Presidential Secretar 


together with President Ramirez composed the inner 
triumvirate of the government. There is no rea to 
suppose that Ramirez had suddenly become a sincer 
convert to the cause of the United Nations. But he wa 
under strong pressure from America and Britain, and 
to his disappointment, his mere break with the Axis in 


Jamuary had not produced any sign of the lend-lease 





armaments which he was counting on to regain parity 
ith Brazil. In addition, according to some well-in- 
it was his intention to order a 

ization following the declaration of war— 

p which might have enabled him to regain control 

of the officers’ corps. The Foreign Office coup, carried 
out by a group whose sense of solidarity with the Nazis 
did not allow them to stomach the triumvirate’s oppor- 


tunism, has put Ramirez in the humiliating position of 


hat he contemplated war or that 


t 
undisciplined officers had ousted his Foreign Minister. 


being forced to deny 


[his revelation of weakness substantiates our frequent 
assertion that Ramirez is merely a dummy for still more 


sinister forces. 


IT SEEMS LIKELY THAT THE PRESIDENT WILL 
accept most of the recommendations made by Bernard 
Baruch and John Hancock for demobilization and re- 


conversion of industry, and, if he does so, business at 


least will have no cause to kick. For the report of these 
two eminent graduates of Wall Street is, as one would 


expect, based squarely on the philosophy of private en- 
terprise. Its whole purpose is to get the government out 
lly as possible, to dispose of all gov- 


ts and to liquidate all government controls. 


ISNiIness as rap 
ernment } 
Provided we create “that atmosphere in which private 
initiative and resourcefulness can flourish,’’ there is, 
ire told, no need for depression. Within this frat 
reference Messrs. Baruch and Hancock have made 
number of sensible proposals. They endeavor to provide 
speed in terminating contracts an 1 clearing the way for 
reconversion to normal production with administrative 
safeguards against fraud. They urge measures to ensure 
that small business will be given full opportunity to buy 
surplus materials, machinery, and property, and suggest 
special credit provision for such enterprise, including 
liberalization of the Federal Reserve System loans. To 
guard against the cornering of surplus production facili- 
ties by monopolies they propose that the Attorney Gen- 
ral be placed on a Surplus Property Policy Board. Their 
report leads off with recommendations for dealing with 
the “human problems of demobilization’ but the sketchi- 
ness of this section contrasts oddly with the detailed 
provisions made for the solution of business problems. 
Another significant feature is that while great emphasis 
placed on the usefulness of the industry advisory com- 

the War Production Board and suggestions 
their strengthening, nothing is said about the 
for close association of labor and consumer or- 


ganizations in the tasks h the report outlines. 


ROOSEVELT'S GENIUS FOR WINNING 
hen the blue chips are down has never been more 


effectively demonstrated than in his triumph in the long- 


The NATION 


drawn-out subsidy fight. For months Republicans 
recalcitrant Democrats had won overwhelming vict 

in every important test in the House and Senate or 
anti-subsidy bill. But when the President deliver 
scorching veto message, making it clear that those \ 
voted against subsidies would have to assume resp 
sibility before the American public for the collapse of 
the entire stabilization program, the House sust 
him by a margin of twenty-five votes. Election-year po! 
tics undoubtedly played a much larger role in the ent 
fight than most Congressmen would like to admit. M 
Senators and Representatives appear to have voted again 
subsidies in the secure knowledge that the bill wo 
ultimately be vetoed, thus strengthening their posit 
with the farm bloc without running the risk of actually 
destroying the stabilization program. The battle is 
yet over, of course. The opponents of subsidies wil! un- 
doubtedly try the same tactics again when the bill for 
the extension of the Price Control Act comes up for 
consideration. But with the election approaching, we 
cannot believe that the final result will be any different 
from the outcome on this occasion. 


~ 


MR. CHURCHILL HAS PROMISED ARMS 

the French underground, according to unofficial re 
from Algiers. We hope these reports are true, not « 
for the sake of the many brave Frenchmen who |! 
been fighting the Nazis with bare hands, but for 
sake of the American and British troops who must : 
undertake the invasion of Europe. No one any longer 
doubts that the establishment of beachheads and | 
penetration of the German defenses which stretch 
inland will prove one of the most formidable tasks es 
tackled by an army. But it can be lightened if we give 
our friends on the Continent a chance to help us. Behi 
the German lines there is already the nucleus of a g 
rilla army which could do untold mischief to en 
efforts to concentrate troops and supplies at the points of 
danger. The Germans are well aware how great th 
threat from within can be, and with the aid of th 
Vichy puppets they are making frantic efforts to cor 
script for slave labor all men of military age in France 
and to round up the thousands who have taken to the 
bush. Under Joseph Darnand, a veteran fascist terrorist 
who has been charged by Vichy with the “maintenance 
of order,” special mobile forces have been organized to 
hunt down the underground fighters, and stringent 
economic measures are being taken to starve them out 
To enable them to resist, to help them keep their organ 
izations intact for the day of invasion, it is imperative 
that the trickle of arms that has been delivered by par 
chute to the French guerrillas be rapidly increased. In 2 
recent speech President Roosevelt spoke of the approach 
ing moment when the Nazis will learn that the people 
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of France are not out of this war. We can count on 


; 


THE DIES COMMITTEE HAS ADDED LITTLE TO 


ic knowledge 


oS 





( la pa } S 2 ( 
; : ad ‘ > ‘er 
1 Oslo after the German occupation of Nor 
this sug sted link between the Nazis and P » 


t followed up in the report. In fact, the evidence 


er 44 1 Tv 4 _ Bie. _ sone +1 Liar 
nted by the committee hardly s . 5 
treason it makes against this organization, pernicious 
- : 
propaganda is and indifferent as it seems to the 


ypany it keeps. Moreover, its membership and finan- 
7 rt 
of some other organizations up and down the country 
which combine pacifism with divisive agitation of various 
sorts. If Mr. Dies really wants to expose treasonable 
activities, there are pools to be fished in the Mid-West 
promising embarrassingly bie catches. Judging by his 
nast performances, however, his hasty job on Peace Now 
is only a gesture of impartiality heralding a really rip- 
roaring “investigation’’ of the C. I, O. Political Action 
Committee. 
~ 
THE FOURTH WAR LOAN DRIVE EASILY 
, 


eeded its announced goal and to that extent must be 


on : 2 . . 4 Bee 

unted a success. But it was a success made possible by 
ron ] a) ] oOrnorare mvecrore +h > +} ry Me 
monal and co! rate invesrors omer tn Com 


mercial banks—which topped their quota by a large 
rgin, In spite of—or could it be because of the tre- 


ndous ballyhoo which accompanied the drive, indi- 


luals failed to produce the volume of dollars expected 
Up to date, individual subscriptions total only 72 per 


nt of their allotted quota, but some of the leeway will 
be made up, as the campaign is to be extended until the 
end of the month. There is therefore still time for those 
who have been disinclined to heed the call to “sacrifice,” 


or those who have been repelled by the use of this very 





give them the ls 


} 


N > ‘ } 
of the Peace Now moven nd 







Wendellin the Lions’ Den 


HE country eems to us, is obligated to Wendell 


L. Willkie for launching t 1944 Pr 
season well above the wardheeler’s level. Dispensing with 
the calculated coyness of the professional, Mr. Willkie 


r 
announces early in the game that he is a candidate and 
that he thinks the nation is confronted with certain maior 
issues, Which he proceeds to enumerate and dis 
in violation of the traditional rules of winning blocs and 


influencing delegates. What is more, he challenges his 


audiences to make miserable the lives of all candidates 


Take no man on faith,’’ he warns: “make him tell you 


what he believes.” 
Mr. Willkie thus assumes in fact what candidates gen- 


to wit, the intelligence 


erally concede only in rhetori 


ctorate. And he has made a good beginning of 


of the elk 
subjecting his own views to the test of that collective 
intelligence. It required political courage for a Republi- 
can leader to urge heavier taxes rather than “economy”’ 


as the way to reduce the national debt: to come out 


bluntly in favor of the federal soldier-vote bill, and to 
S eS ; 

warn farmers against the “good-old-days theory that it 

ae ciate diien keel ad on supported or . 

no 1onyver 1s me Sary tO Gepen on su »ported | l 


soil-conservation plan, and federal guaranties of 


} 


market conditions.” It required not only courag 


political insight to call on the people for further sacrifi 
| per} 

’ . , 1? 1 o£ 1 

the Churchillian appeal for blood, sweat. and tear 


rather than pander to their natural but mone the r 
noble inclination to grouse 
nuisance of rationing 

By addressing himself in this way to the understar 


ing and fundamental decency of the voters Mr. Willkie 






ionaries Of lus party in an unenviable 


larger he grows in stature the more they 


ition. The 
tend to shrivel. Contrasted with his frankness, the cool 


ither than 


iro 
Al RIC 


lyness of Governor Dewey seems picayune 1 
tent. Beside his -~ r of the issues Landon’s cry that 

; a 

and its name is the New 


d 


“fascism is here it pdt 
Deal” inds |i “es the shrill hysteria of < ak ne 
‘ehveiée po the fatuousness of the Beichers aa the 
manic faving of the McCormicks nothing need be said 
here. 

But this very isolation of Willkie from his fellow- 
Republicans is the strongest argument against his can- 
didacy. And it is on this score that he abandons logic 
and prefers to ignore the record. To illustrate President 
Roosevelt's failure to hold the support of his party in 
Congress, Willkie told a Seattle audience, ‘“The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury presented what I regard as a wholly 
inadequate tax measure, and yet a committee, a majority 
of which was made up of members of the President's 

vn party, refused to give him more than one-quarter of 
Would the Republican minority 


of that committee, who were all too glad to join their 


the amount asked for.”’ 


Democratic colleagues in 19: the President's request, 
have supported the still higher figure suggested by Mr. 
Willkie? 

No more than they did in fact support the head of 
their party on the most important measures of the past 
four years. Willkie favored repealing the arms embargo, 
but House Republicans opposed repeal by a vote of 143 
to 21, and Senate Republicans by 15 to 8, Willkie 
favored lend-lease, but his party in the House op- 

d it 135 to 24; in the Senate 17 to 10. A majority 
of Republican Senators, like Willkie, favored the draft 

but House Republicans voted against it 112 to 52. 
The list can be extended indefinitely, but to add cnly 
the most recent instance of the gap between Willkie 
and his Congressional colleagues, we refer him to the 
fight in the House over the federal soldier-vote bill, 
which 18 Republicans favored against 175 opposed. 
Judging by his own standards, there is little sense in 
X illkie $ 


structive instrumentality to solve a task of such magni- 


contention “that the most positive and con- 
tude [post-war reconstruction} is to be found in the 
Republican Party 
“constructive instrumentality” is furious enough 
Willkie as it is. If circumstances dictate his nomi- 
Hoffmans, Fishes, and Nyes will accept his 
ship with the same degree of warmth and admira- 
that the Dieses, Coxes, and Wheelers entertain for 
Mr. Roosevelt, 
will not be lacking, but it will be less the s 


head of thet) party, Enthusiasm 
yirit ot a 


the titular 


} 
following than that of a pack in full cry. The main 
velt and Willkie in hie: respect 


is that the one ts a veteran master in the art of handling 


difference between Roos« 


le-eyed neophyte. 


pol ticians, the other a w 
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The Test of Crowley 


C™ of the most interesting aspects of the rep 
recently made available by the Kilgore committee 


On international cartels is the ease with which import 
German concerns slipped back into German hands aft 
the last war. One of the most important of these was the 
Bayer concern, whose properties and patents were sold 
to Sterling Products after a promise in December, 1918, 
that they would not be allowed to return to German 
ownership or control. Prior to the sale the Alien Property 
Custodian of that time investigated and found “no tain 
of German ownership—direct or contingent—and 
trace of German influence—near or remote—in the com- 
pany.’ But by 1924 the dyestuffs part of the business was 
back in the hands of Bayer, subsequently becoming t 
core of the business now known as General Aniline and 
Film, And even earlier than that, by 1919, Sterling 
Products—now Sterling Drug, Inc.—had promised 
pay the old German owners 50 per cent of its profits on 
the sale of pharmaceuticals in Latin America. By the 
time World War II began, Sterling was helping I. 
Farben—which Bayer helped to form in 1926—to black- 
jack anti-Nazi papers in the Argentine and to evade + 
British blockade. It is in the light of this past record of 
good governmental intentions, corporate deception, 
broken promises that one must read Leo T. Crowley's first 
report as Alien Property Custodian in this war. Crowley 
does, indeed, say that in disposing of these properties 
he will reserve “the right to weigh, ineaddition to mo: 
tary considerations, the “ent of the bidders 
maintain the property as a valuable producing conce: 
their willingness to maintain it as a freely compet 
institution, and operate it with due regard for the na- 
tional interest of the United States.” Crowley, too, has 
pledged himself not to let these properties and patents 
slip back into alien hands, where they may again become 
the basis of international cartels. 

But as our Washington editor, I. F. Stone, pointed 
out in his letter last week, the patent policies applied 
by Crowley, the men with whom he is associated in his 
$75,000-a-year job as head of Standard Gas and Electr: 
the policies he is following in the management of alien 
business concerns, and the directors he has appointed 
create serious misgivings. The key to the job he has 
been doing lies in the directors and managers he has ap- 
pointed to operate the alien businesses he has taken ove! 
His report fails to provide a list of those directors and 
managers; it is clear from his veiled references that 
many cases existing managements have been left in con- 
trol. The public should be fully informed of such cases 
so that it may judge for itself whether the men are re- 
liable. In one case uncovered by Stone in PM, a leading 
member of the Schroder banking family was long vice- 
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president and director of the Schering Corporation un- 






> , ~ ; " > ’ 
ger Uie 44001) rroperi y Custodian, alchougn the osahroders 


were the bankers for Schering in the international hor- 
mone cartel. Crowley has appointed Victor Emanuel, his 














; employer in the utility business, to the board of General 
2 westuffs and five of Emanuel’s associates to the board of 
; General pe and Film, although Emanuel was 

backed by the Schroders financially and the Schroders 
j had many links with I. G. Farben, parent concern of 

General Aniline and its sales subsidiary, General Dye- 

n stuffs. 

: General Aniline is the most important German con- 





cern in the Americas, The Germans, shrewder this time 
than last, placed key stock control in the hands of Ge 





mans whe became naturalized Americans and in the 





ands of Dutch and Swiss dummy corporations. It will 





1 


i. ard to keep the concern from going r back to these 























the 
aaa owners once the war is over: now, while we 
are in possession, is the time to reorganize General Ani- 
ine and to break its cartel ties with I. G. Farben. But 
after being two years in possession Crowley has yet to 
. take such action. These policies and appointments an | 
this inaction seem a better clue to what Crowley has been 
loing than his pious rhetoric about preventing “the re- 
sppearance of restrictive international cartels.’’ Crowley 
has in ndic _ his intention of resigning as Alien Pr 
erty Custodian. We hope his successor will show more 
understan line ? - the problem. If he does he will reject 
Crowley's policies and many of his appointment: 
Peace Terms for Japan 
une 
I; Military 
ECENT revelations of the cruel and barbarous 
R treatment of American prisoners of war by the! 
Japanese captors have destroyed the possibility that any 
thing short of the unconditional surrender of Japan will 
e tolerable to most Americans. But there has been little 
sublic discussion of what the actual terms ultimately 
se should be, though the United States will prob- 
ably play a much more active role in settling the terms 
for Japan than those for Germany, with which both 
Russia and Great Britain are more directly concerned. 
At the Cairo conference the leaders of Britain, China, 
; and the United States agreed that Japan should be 





stripped of all territories seized by aggression since 1895. 





This means that Japan’s future boundaries have alre dy 





nt 


been established for the most part —the one element of 






incertainty being Russia’s possible attitude regarding the 





southern half of Sakhalin and the northern Kurile 






Islands. Stripping Japan of its empire is perhaps the 
10st important single step that can be taken to prevent 
Japanese militarists from renewing their bid for world 
domination in another twenty or thirty years. For Japan's 






in its empire J } S al t 
on the iron and coal of Manchuria and North China 
Sakhalin was its only important 
before e war. And ] 
been made far more effective | o 
outlying bas Korea, M | 
mandated islands 
it must not be assumed, however, that the loss \ 
this territory, vital though its resources have be 
building up Japan's present strength, will pern 
destroy all danger of Japanese militarism. Numerous 
other military, political, and economic limitations 
have to be imposed on Japan before there can 
. i 

such assurance. Most Americans are disposed to b re 

ithout having any clear idea what effec t any par lar 
proposal may have on Japanese psychok or tf . 
well-being of Asia’s mil s. Mere vengeful of 
effort ¢ > Japan in a state of permanent sul 

i j , 


iD res f } yey it ¢ ‘is i 
to l1y f< r except the prospect of revenre t) will 
I i ! 

timately try to make another bid for glory 

] r 1} } y ral avreem he fr f 
t Tf ver r ' wainst $s h ' ' ‘ > 
] r + 4 lat t 144 A ¢ , 
] pan snou 1 be required to surret 1 hat 1 r l 
OF 1s \ id air f All mun! Or wart 1 
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‘ : - 1 
producing military equipment should either be destroyed 
6 + } } ] % ’ — 

( Onveft i to the production of peace-time poods T} ~ 
| ’ 

Japanese army should either be limited to a small token 

tor or ltsbanded. preferably = latte r All pilot train 


ing should be ah pepretie > even under civilian auspices 


; 
Enforcement of these terms will require the station 
: GC Se hen ° . 47° 
ing of international inspectors in all important Japanese 
i - i 
tre fr manu weore me \V/;+ _ +; 1 
ies Tor man irs to com Without qu n these 


inspectors will be resented as living symbols of Japa- 
nese humiliation. Yet not a single one of those restric- 
tions can be safely omitted. 

Alone, even these precautions cannot serve the pur- 
pose of keeping Japan at peace. The key to success 


dealing with that country will not be the effectiveness 


of disarmament measures but the extent to cn the 
’ ’ . . ~ . 
outlook and motivation of the Japanese peo; in be 
hanved Thi " tay lanendA lh nt 
changed, n in turn aependas on whetner t > 3 rit 
of mele rism can bh f ote | ( it ( Jay NpPCcAR Tt 
a7 


after the defeat. Military safeguards 
supplemented by positive political and ecor 
ures designed to encourage the growth of democracy and 
1 + . 5 . we ~ ml . 

thus undercut the resurgence of militarism. The possi 


bility of developing such measures attuned to the pecul- 


iarities of Japanese society will be discussed editorially 
in earby issues of The Nation. 
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Victory Lies in China 


BY MAXWELL S. STEWART 



























ASIC Allied strategy in the Pacific war has been gradual improvement in the delivery of supplies is tak. 
made clear recently both by the unfolding of of- ing place, even under present conditions. To curre 
fensive action and by the statements of high naval carried from India by air already exceeds tl provit 
and military leaders. Although assaults will be made at 000 to 20,000 monthly maximum formerly ha: exact 
many places on the perimeter of Japanese defenses, the = by the Burma road. It will further increase when G war ¢ 
main attack will presumably be straight across the Pacific, eral Stilwell’s new huge cargo carriers start operating they 
backed by all the striking power of the American battle —_in the near future. The next step, dependent on m directe 
fleet, its ultimate objective being the seizure of one of successes in northern Burma, may be the extension of the Grou} 
more ports in China to serve as bases for the final drive —_ Ledo road to some junction point along the Burma r rg 
against Japan itself. Then will come the reopening of the Burma road it cr 
On his return from an inspection trip to the newly _—‘ The limited total tonnage that can be brought in, h g 
conquered Kwajalein Atoll in the Marshalls, Admiral ever, will continue to impose restrictions on strategy regula 
Nimitz was completely frank regarding this basic strat- to demand the greatest possible utilization of Chi: form a 
egy. Declaring that in his opinion “Japan can only be resources. Thus for the immediate future progress te: B 
feated from bases in China,” he said that his objective —_ to be restricted to (1) the full equipment and acti cupatic 
is ‘to get ground and air forces into China so that we tion of Chinese land armies, and (2) the establis be bui 
n start the ball rolling.’ He added that it was no secret in China of foreign specialized units, mainly air for force i 
that ‘we shall try to land wherever we can in China.” The problem of placing the greatest possible nu an OP} 
[he same view was expressed a few weeks ago by Gen- of adequately trained and equipped Chinese divisions tance ¢ 
ral Henry H. Arnold, chief of the Army Air Force, in __ the field for the offensive that General Stilwell has ; ning h 
report to Secretary of War Stimson. General Arnold will accompany Admiral Nimitz’s drive to the © States 
asserted that “‘potentially’’ China constitutes “our most coast is being tackled from various angles. For more | the soc 
effective base for aerial operations against Japan.” a year a considerable number of Chinese troops the CI 
The qualification in General Arnold's statement is been receiving training in India in the use of enemy 
gnificant. For under present conditions China is hardly most modern equipment. Some of these Chinese t: n d, h 
more than a minor front in the Pacific war. Most Amer- _ are now attached to the Fourteenth Army, which is oper- prelimi 
icans find this gap between China’s potential importance _ ating in northern Burma. Within China itself the best- retary 
ind its actual role puzzling. There has been relatively trained army divisions are already capable of sterling hw el 
ittle analysis, even in general terms, of the difficulties performance in the field under the most exacting combat warfare 
which have hindered and still stand in the way of effec- conditions. An expeditionary Chinese force consisting o! dustry 
tive use of China’s geographic advantages and immense such divisions has been organized and placed under t! At p 






human resources for a major thrust against the enemy. | command of General Ch’en Ch’'eng, one of the ablest | sesteiet 




















The primary obstacle to full utilization of China as _ China’s military leaders, This force, it is expected, wi strategi 
1 base is, of course, the hitherto insoluble problem of — drive into northern Burma—and later, probably, int badd 
supply. It is now generally recognized that the reopen- Thailand and Indo-China—in coordination with Hongke 
ing of the Burma road will not materially relieve the bot- offensive launched by Lord Louis Mountbatten. waters 
tleneck in transport. An increment of 20,000 or 30,000 For the ultimate campaign that will drive the Japa tensive, 
tons monthly, which is the best that can be expected out of China far larger Chinese forces will be required. strategi 
during the first year after the Burma road is reopened, Some of these are already available and facing the | Formos 
would be insignificant in terms of supplying an Amer- __anese, but they need additional equipment in ord portanc 
ican force, although it might strongly support the efforts pass from the defensive to the offensive. Others ar Korea, 

hich the Chinese themselves are making Consequently mobilized by political conditions within China. Or are to 
no marked change in the situation can be expected until the best of the Chinese central armies, generall; bases ir 
Canton or other South China ports are regained and mated at about 500,000 troops, is assigned to a mi tions of 
placed in full operation by United Nations forces. Even _ blockade of the so-called Border Region, the base area areas oO! 
then it will be exceedingly difficult, within any short of the Chinese Communist forces. The excellent equ ample, 
period, to transport and equip a large foreign expedi- ment and leadership of this army, commanded by Gen part of © 
tionary army for operations in China, It is true that a eral Hu Tsung-nan, would make it a powerful conti Units 
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gent of the forces needed for the final offensive against 
lapan. But its use requires a political solution of the 
differences between the Chinese central authorities and 
the Communist leaders. 

f this political solution could be obtained, it would 
open the way to full utilization of the final contingent 
f land forces needed for a full-scale offensive—the 

$s. These armies are 


Ul 


snsenaiiee engaging the rhe in - the North China 
provinces and in many parts of the Yangtze valley, Their 
exact strength is not known. Last summer, when civil 


the Communist leaders indicated that 


war threatened, 
they could rely upon 500,000 troops to counter any attack 


directed against them. The regulars of the Eighteenth 
Group Army and the New Fourth Army 


ranization and leadership, 


are the equals 
if not in equipment, of 
i 


Much larger 


operating in conjunction with 


crack divisions of the central armies. 
illa forces are 
Ably led and well disci plined, 

1 major reservoir of military effectives. 
t before any offensive against Japan's armies « f oc- 
tion can be undertaken, a powerful air force must 
built up in China. The necessity of creating such a 
is enhanced by the fact that the China front affords 
pportunity to set up air bases within striking dis- 
A good begin- 


the United 


extending 


tance of Japan’s vital industrial centers. 


x has already been made, In China today 
Army 


ites Fourteenth Air Force is slowly 


of its operations, 
Chinese 


areas and supply lines. 


tactical support « f 


strate gic bomb ng ¢ f 


» scope both in 


armies and in the 
According to General Ar- 
however, strategic bombing has merely entered 

he told Sec- 


“of allowing our air operations from 


reliminary stage. ‘“We have no intention,” 

Stimson, 

> Asiatic mainland to remain on the level of guerrilla 

warfare. Neither Japanese shipping nor Japanese in- 
dustry will survive the bombing in store for them.” 

At present the bases of the Fourteenth Air Force are 
festricted to the area south of the Yangtze River. Its 
strategic bombing orbit takes in northern Burma and 
Indo-China, most of Thailand, the islands of Hainan, 
Hongkong, and Formosa, 

aters and ports from Shanghai to Canton. While ex- 


and China’s southern coastal 


tensive, this orbit still lies too far south for maximum 
strategic effectiveness. Of the targets listed above, only 
Formosa possesses industrial installations of any im- 
portance; the primary targets lie farther north—in Japan, 
Korea, and Manchuria. 
against Japan’s inner empire, air 


If concentrated bombing raids 
are to be launched 


' 
- 


uses in North China are essential. From certain sec- 
tions of the Shantung promontory or from the coastal 
areas Of Kiangsu above the Yangtze estuary, for ex- 
ample, long-range bombers could attack the greater 
part of Japan’s industrial heartland. 


Units of the Eighth Route Army or its guerrilla auxili 


aries occupy much of the interior of Shant 
the eastern promontory, 
the coast « 


Army afe operating along 


the Yangtze estuary. These facts do not : 
Fourteenth Air Force wou!d immediatel: 
to establish air bases in those areas 


secure lines of access and supp and 1 


ti L\ 
by land armies capable of holding 
tacks. 


forces in North China shou 


But the extensive territory held 

Id be utilized to the 
pushing the air war against t Japan's econom 
In considering the possibilities in this field 
sary to have in mind the general military-adn 
picture in North China. The \ 

the bend of the Yellow Riv 

a network of guet 

main rail and river lines of commu: 
Japanese. Between the Yell River an 


/ 


major guerrilla administration 
large parts of Suryuan, Chahar, 
i 
and Kuangsu provinces. No « 


the population of these 
i 


lantung, 
guerrilla areas are 
an estimate of 30,000,000 to 40,000,¢ 
the range of probability. 

The guerrillas’ headquarters 
River in the Border Region, whose capi 
Shensi. The Border Region consists o 
ties in Shensi, Kansu, 
of about 2,000,000 


Army’ 
institutions and 


and Ninghsia, with a population 
Here are located the Eighte 


] 


s military headan 1 


Group larters, the mafor edu 


tional training schools. some of the 
medical centers, and the central offices of the chief Com- 


munist political and military leaders. None of the Border 
- YU YO) 
NM 07 
yO 
7 YY, 
Z Y 


4 


4, 








along this line? The Bor- 


tii 
J < lefended against Japanese inva- 
It also o vies a strategic position for the initiation 
r attack upon Japa nner zone. The greater part 
( 1 is thin effective bombing range of 
ym a base in this area. The key in- 
stallations of the Kailan mines, supplying a major part 
of Japan's best coking coal, could be attacked, as well as 
t vital North China rail syst which carries large 
f coal, iron ore, cotton, salt, and grains, the 


rts of Tient ind Tsingtao, and sections of Japan's 


northern sea lanes. If two conditions are met, it should 


be possible to establish an air base in the Border Region 
at O1 Th conditions are the accumulation of ade- 
1e Fourteenth Air Force, and the lift- 
of the le which now prevents access to the 

f 1 eV for foreign military observers 
After r an air base in the Border Region, 
ry to sh out toward the coast, 
S H d Shantung, and create addi 
< r es. In the last analysis, the 
re VO 1 reduce itself to one of 
forces in the area sufficiently to 
I veness of the guerrilla 
‘ 1. China provinces reduces 
I ke reas chosen 
for te defense could be speedily 
( ounts of rifles, machine 
runs to the guerrilla forces. 
O 1¢ North China territory lend-lease sup- 
vould enable the local guerrilla com- 
to oft ve that would seriously 
nese forces of occupation. Such ac- 
t 1 wait upon a solution of the 

“ 

| fe vorking out some settlement of 
( political problems as a prerequisite to 
f an all-out offensive against Japan 
to ha «en faced at the Cairo conference. One 
ts covering the conference reported 
that ‘‘th es took cognizance of the fact that in- 
te! liff bet we e troops of Chiang Kai-shek 
an<d ( Communist armies must be overcome 
before ( uuld be opened as a primary base for 
rect t Japan itself.’ Subsequent reports 
from Chu : fail to say definitely whether progress 


as been made toward a solution. Direct negotiations 
however, to be under way between gov- 


rument representatives and Communist emissaries, An 





The NATI 


' . ’ ' 
ler OF ViOlating this 
1 CONCCiVaDIly De reconstiiuted m 


sufiicient pressure were bri 





ear on both groups. This pressure might well 
trom China's allies. For it is evident that what or 


1 


ld be regarded as simply a private Chinese quarr 


: . , cr ] 7 bie ~ . ) 
become a basic problem affecting the nature and 
internal economic di 


Faseortenencna + hoe ’ si} heer 4d 
On its funclioning in the war will be aiscussed 


25 Years Agoin“‘The Nation” 





HIS WOULD SEEM to be an unfortunate time f 
Associated Manufacturers and Merchants of New 
; to urge the discontinuance of the United States En 
ment Service. Whatever its failings, the Employment Ser 
is the only organization prepared to combat on a nation 
scale the growing menace of unemployment. . . . Thi 


turned soldiers are everywhere demanding that the g« 


Ul 
} 


ment which took them bodily from their homes and 


work shall see that work is restored to them—good 


good wages. It would be well for . . . employer 
look forward with satisfaction to a glutted labor ma: 
read the contemporary history of Belfast and Glas; 


, 
February 8, 1919. 


STRIKES ARE MANY, widespread, and obstinate 
major branches of British industry. The City Corpor 
of Belfast has been superseded by a strike committee or 
dustrial Soviet, “uncommonly well organized,”’ as on¢ 
patch admits, which administers the affairs of the city 
its sessions in Artisans Hall. Important public utilitic 
Glasgow are controlled and administered by the local s 
committee, whose power appears to be increasing so 1 
that the city looks forward .. . to a state of things ¢ 
tially similar to that existing in Belfast—February 8, 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE, in dealing with the pro! 

of the disposal of the German colonies and of parts of 
Turkey, is said to have adopted the policy of plac 
colonies in charge of mandatory powers. . . . Mandat 
have an ugly habit of forgetting their mandate and of « 
sidering their temporary charges as permanent propert} 
FRANZ BOAS, February 15, 1919. 

“THE HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA. A Mem 
dum on the Conduct of Universities by Business Men 
Thorstein Veblen. . . . With so much of concession to ¢! 
who insist that ways and means and balances of powers 
the true ends of man, let the concluding emphasis 0! 
book remain: that Mr. Veblen, like President Wilson, p!aces 
himself with those who believe in principles first—feor# 


ary 22, 1919. 
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Washington, February 18 
HE proposed Arabian oil deal brings us to the 


first great crossroads of post-war international 
policy. In one direction lies a new world order; 
e Other, a return to imperialism, with all it entails 


[o go into a colonial country and buy oil concessior 


om -' i aac tae 
favors to desert sheiks, to embark on a long-range pro- 


for the ex 


; “— . — 
loitation Of natural resources whicn 





we are going into an area without representative 2Oov- 


Wigs, ‘gin 
ernment, a Biblical corner of the world whose people 
cely in this generation to be inundated by modern 
It is quite probable that, after awakening, they 


resent, as the Mexican people resented, the transfer 

.e natural riches of their country to aliens. partrcularly 

; as arrogant and ruthless as our great oil com- 
all 

i 


s have shown themselves to be in dealing with the 
whether at home or abroad. One may be sure that 
> companies will do nothing to hasten the region's 

ning, that they will link themselves with and sup- 
the most backward elements, political and religious, 
{rab lands as they did in Latin American. The fa- 


miliar umperialist headaches lie ahead of us if the Arabian 


leal goes through. 


we are to depend on Arabian oil, we must be pre- 
| to defend the sea and air routes over which it must 
el to the United States. The air routes across Africa, 
sea lanes through the Mediterranean, will become 
shall 


a three-ocean one. The Mediterranean, as well as 


nal lifelines. We have a two-ocean navy: we 


Atlantic and the Pacific, will become our concern. 
increase of British or French or Italian or Turkish 
sien navel air power in the Mediterranean and 
ussian naval or air power in the Mediterranean anc 
Near Eastern areas will call for a comparable increase 
ir own. Arabian oil is supposed to be very cheap, 
be so as long as Arab gov- 


ernments are willing to sell their resources cheaply, and 


| no doubt will continue to 
Arab workmen will provide their 
But what will the real cost of this oil be when we finish 

ng for the armament required to defend it? 

If we have learned anything from this war, it is the 
precarious condition in which even the greatest of powers 
may find itself when dependent on distant sources of 
supply. We have seen how quickly and easily the Ameri- 
can, British, and Dutch empires, with all their power 
and their supposedly impregnable fortresses, were cut 
off from their sources of rubber, tin, quinine, and many 





If We Lake Arabian Oil— 


BY I. F. STONE 








} + , ~ 4+ ‘ } , ] ¢ » > 7) c 1, T ‘ 
other raw materials, including the oil of the East Indies 
We have seen that the possession of these raw materials 
. ¢ . 9 rn r ¢ ‘ nal sod 
Vas 1N SOf aeuvt an opstacie to t rf onal detense;: 
. ; s 
i 1S Oli qd ii wer interests or « pic i ess 
I 
i ) ¢ < ’ . ’ 
I if Oil ¢ ‘ \ ( » ine & 
supply a For under cap m these resources if 
I 
1ands ih 1 < 1¢@ 1 sD { J is Our Ow! 
do | {oO you and mc { « rces im th 






f rr } \ | ' } 
or curren ¢ iO 1 ’ l ‘ i li i i 
needs to ve <ei:€d out ) 

. hah | r ‘ 
In eace ¢ e tix NDO ia tire Gil i < OK 
hanry < tt 1)< + } 

beh}? ( ( AL to ul I ‘ r i ec i ) 
~, xt } ] o ' 
power whicn wrois access to Lu, « [ 1als 


were the pre-war owners or not. Military power will 


I 
J ‘ 4 _— bene . g } — } L. nn) rn 
decide me question even pelrore war nas Droken out, 


the military power of Japan before Pearl Harbor prov 


the final argument for t! ile to Japan of East Indiar 
ou, nominally owned by the British, Dutch, and Am« 
cans. Economic interest will override nationa! advantag 


the Japane tad no trouble in buying scrap from 
though they were hardly in a position to seize Pittsburgh 
as they were in a position to seize Borneo. It ts true that 
in the “principles of proposed agreement’ between 
government and the oi! companies it 1s said that ‘no sa 
of petroleum or other products will be made by the c 


panies to any government or the nationals of any povern 


nent when, in the « 10Nn Of t of State 
such sales w« d miulitat acainst the interest < 
United States.”’ Let us not forget how « the 
ETE, ME OR Meee Fame Cg vor ee ee 
companies succeeded in deceivit at 
I 
how willingly the State Departmen d 
I 
passionately it fought embargoes on the sale of our ¢ 
i 
1 eat 4 » 3 ‘ r | 7 
domestic oil and scrap to Japan before the war 
The propaganda campaign which pr t] 
posed Arabian oil deal is much like that 
possible for Standard Oil interests after the First 
‘ | X 
War to muscie in on British ot] preserves in Iraq. Nov 
ae +4 ' } at } Laps 1 Ar 1 ¢ e +) + ° ‘ 
as then the aim has Deen (1) to spread tear t our oO 
resources are nearing exhaustion, and (2) to ar 
picion of the British Figures on oil resour 
| Bete wmuagsd 


careful investigation; they seem to be adjusted u 

or downward according to what the oil companies wv 

at the moment. When it is proposed to begin the produc 
tion of oil from coal, such Standard Oil experts as Per 


K. Frolich assure us that we have ample reserves of 
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petroleum for this century anyway. When it is desired 


to embark on the financing of foreign oil resources, we 
are told that our oil is on the verge of exhaustion. In 
var scare, a committee 


of noted o:l geologists assured us that we had only five 
billion barrels in reserve: proved reserves today, twenty- 


} | 
Dillion barrels. 


’ 


two years later, are twenty 

‘There is little enough oil left in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and in the United States in particular,” Secretary 
Ickes recently wrote Senator Mead; “. . 


this country have a relatively short life expectancy of 


our reserves in 


fourteen years." But the report made here by the Tru- 
man committee puts this estimate differently. It says 
that proved reserves are equal to but fourteen years’ 
supply “based on current consumption,’ which is a horse 
of another color, for consumption today is at abnormal 
war-time levels. Let us compare these figures with those 
in the report of the National Resources Committee to the 
President in January, 1939. This report, on “energy re- 
sources and national policy,’ says that in 1938 we had 
fifteen billion barrels in reserve, or a twelve-year supply 
the 1937 rate of consumption. So that we find our- 
selves today, in the midst of a great war, with five billion 
arrels more in reserve than we had then and a two- 
years-ionger life expectancy, even at war-time rates of 
onsumption. The final touch in this picture is supplied 
by a speech which W illace E. Pratt, petroleum geologist 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey and its one “liberal” 
director, made before a Sigma Xi luncheon at Columbia 
University on December 6 last. Pratt said our petroleum 
reserves would probably last a hundred years; that recent 
scare stories were based on half-truths; that proved re- 
serves were not necessarily a reflection of actual reserves; 
that the proved reserve has many times been low in our 
history: and that at least one-half of the prospective oil- 
producing territory of the United States has not been 
explored 
I believe the Arabian oil deal will serve to retard 
development of oil possibilities at home. I note that the 
big oil companies hope to couple it with “conservation” 
of resources in the United States—that is, restriction of 
lomestic output and an international oil compact for 
restriction abroad. The National Resources Committee, in 
assing the question of our future petroleum supply, 
dwelt on the role to be played by improved technology. 
ommuttee pointed out that from 1922 to 1936 the 


hil 


geologist had helped drillers add 10.8 billion barrels to 


rt 


rescr' lespite the production of 12.8 billion barrels 
during that period. It pointed out that from 1920 to the 
end of 1936 the chemist, by improved cracking processes, 


had conserved 8.5 billion barrels of crude oil, or an 
amount equal to three-fourths of total production from 
It pointed out that today 65 to 85 per ¢ ent 
of the available oil still remains in the ground “after a 


field no longer yields oil by the older methods of pro- 
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duction,” and that this enormous margin of wastag, 
a challenge to the petroleum engineer. Finally, the « 
mittee reported that ‘the volume of the coal resources 
the United States is such that they may be depend 
upon {by hydrogenation and other processes} to prov 
an adequate supply of motor fuel for many centuries 
after a shortage in crude petroleum arrives.’’ Is mo 
likely to be invested in the development of these 
sibilities so long as low-cost Arabian oil is availab| 
Wouldn't we be better prepared against emergency i 
developed these possibilities instead of becoming 
pendent on a distant and precarious source of suppl} 
The reserves of Arabia have been as exaggerated 
the reserves of the United States have been understat 
“Estimates by responsible authorities of the total 
serves in Saudi Arabia,” the Truman report says, “have 
varied from two and one-half billion barrels to twenty 
billion barrels, but most experts estimate it to be betu 
two and one-half and three billion barrels.’’ The fi 
used by most newspapers is twenty billion barrels. ( 
pled with this has been an alarmist and national! 
exaggeration of the share we are supplying to the fuel 
quirements of United Nations in the war. The U: 
States is currently producing about 70 per cent of al 
petroleum used by the United Nations, and this is 1 
resented as a disproportionate sacrifice, though it w 
hardly seem so when equated with the greater sact 
of men and resources by the Soviet Union and G 
Britain. But the real reason we supply so much of 
war's oil is because we control so much of the world’s 
oil within and without our borders. Our share in 
fueling of the war is almost exactly the same as our 
normal share in world petroleum production, which \ 
70.6 per cent in 1938, the last peace-time year. Tv 
fifths of the world’s known reserves are within our own 
continental borders, and Americans control 57! per 
cent of the total world reserves. Under these circun 
stances, to picture the United States as a duped and 
plundered oil pauper is ludicrous. Just how much of t 
world’s oil do we propose to hog! The oil scare hit the 
headlines in the wake of the tour of the five Senators to 
combat areas last summer. The Truman report is based, 
presumably, on their findings—actually, on their pre- 
conceptions. The best of the five, Mead and Brewster, 
proved themselves extraordinarily naive, shallow, and 
credulous in discussing the Near Eastern oil situation 
The worst, Chandler of Kentucky, a member of 
“Beat Japan First” and anti-British blocs, had o! 
ously an ax to grind. The whole drift of the Trun 
report is in the direction of an intense Anglo-Ameri 
imperialist struggle for oil in the Near East. Its fras 
of reference is not a new world order in which ba 
resources may be developed for the benefit of all peop 
Its frame of reference is that we'd better hurry up and 
grab some oil before those wicked British take it away 
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from us. It is not irrelevant to recall that before the war 


Standard, Texas, and Gulf companies were allies 
r} 


such great Nazi concerns as I. G. Farben against the 


Anglo-Dutch oil and rubber combinations. This }| 
nti-British talk plays beautifully into German hands 
The kind of thinking the Senate } 
1 is indicated by the Truman report's discussion « 


1 
| 


‘ ° , hor r ee am thea Aeahksan Aevelan 
le & ernment should play in tne Aral in adeveiop- 


r 


i 


URING the past decade or two scientists have 
literally exploded the atom and in so doing have 
brought to light many 

r dreamed of before. By a rather simple calculation, 

u know how to make it, it can be shown that the 

r which occupies the finger space in a thimble contains 
ist thirty billion molecules. If all the clocks in the 
tld were kept wound up, it would take them a hun- 
centuries or more to tick out the number of atoms 


single drop of rain water. If you were able to count 


atoms on the surface of a speck of dust which could 
een only under a microscope, you would find they 
bered millions. So when we talk about atoms we are 
1g about infinitesimally small particles of matter, 
particles so small that man will never be able to see them 
matter how powerful he may build his microscopes. 
Fifty years ago these atoms were looked upon by the 
rid’s foremost scientists as hard, discrete, indivisible 
particles of matter which formed the building bricks of 
everything in the universe. But the concept of the struc- 
re of matter that had held sway for some twenty- 
centuries crumbled into myth when such men as 
Thomson, Rutherford, Lawrence, and a host of others 
published the results of their researches. Today we know 
th the certainty that comes from reliable experimental 
nce that each little atom is a veritable universe in 
If, having a sun-like nucleus at its center and many 
netary electrons—units of pure electricity—whirling 
it this core at speeds exceeding those of many planets 

in their orbits. 

Che discovery of the atom universes with their incredi- 
le riches was speeded up by the invention of an Ameri- 
an scientist, Ernest Orlando Lawrence. A little more 

in ten years ago Professor Lawrence succeeded in pro- 

ing a powerful atom-smashing machine, called a 


Cyclotron, whi 


h already has opened up dozens of new 


enues of scientific research. More than forty of these 


Machines are now in existence, most of them in the 


— “ae 
nas aone in tis 





ment. Government ownership of foreign oi! concessions, 
the report says, ‘“‘would presuppose a radical change in 
our economic system,”’ while ‘partial government « er 
ship . . . might discourage private enterpri: Did 
I 

Britain become a socialist country when Churchil! 
1913, unde nilar circumstances, insisted on obta 

for the British ¢ rment majority cont of the stock 
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beyond question that 99.9 per cent of the mass ef all 
matter is concentrated at a mathematical point in the 
center of each atom universe. This leaves so much free 
space inside the atom that the core, which contains all 
the weight, may be « mpar i tO an oran ispended in 
the center of Radio City Music Hall. The human body is 
so full of empty spaces that if we removed all of them 
from Joe Louis he would shrink to the size of an aspirin 


But smashing the atom has brought forth a lot more 


than this amazing fact. Nuclear physicists can bombare 
an atom of mercury and change it into gold, an atom of 


magnesium and change it into sodium. In addition to be- 


ing able to make new elements almost at wil!—though 
in relatively minute quantities at the present time—scien- 
tists can bombard the atoms of some of our most inex- 
pensiy ilts with extremely fast electrically charged or 
neutra! bits of matter and obtain what are known as 


radioactive salts. These salts are of great value in medi- 


cine, for they are as effective as radium in curing certain 











malignant diseases. Their rays are as potent as radium’s, 
but they give them off for only a few days, whereas ra- 
a » give off powerful radiations for 
centur! For this reason the artificially produced radio- 
active salts are more practical to use than radium, ‘besides 


being tar icss expensive, 

An important field of radioactive research today 1s 
concerned with the quest for specific radioactive salts 
that are not harmful and that will allocate themselves 
selectively in cancerous parts of the human body. Since 
it is known that cancerous tissue can be destroyed by 
means of carefully controlled exposure to radioactivity, 
the possibility of dispatching into various parts of the 
human body tracer bullets short-lived in their potency 
and capable of destroying diseased tissues selectively is 
a goal whose achievement would be invaluable to medi- 
cal science. 

When iodine that has been made radioactive is taken 
internally, it collects in the thyroid gland, a tendency that 
has enabled us to learn most of what we know about the 
workings of this vitally important gland. Radioactive 
calcium accumulates in the body in exactly the same man- 
ner as calcium which is not radioactive; with its aid it 
has been demonstrated that even when our teeth are fully 
developed they continue to al sorb calcium from the food 
we eat. A speck of radioactive iron put in the food eaten 
by a cow enables us to see that in ten minutes’ time the 
iron is present in the cow’s milk. By putting radioactive 
substances in solutions or soil upon which plants de- 
pend for their nourishment, botanists have gained an 
intelligent insight into the complicated synthesis by which 
a plant converts water and sunlight into sugars and 
starches. When the element yttrium is made radioactive 
it can be used to detect flaws in battleship armor. Of 
course, the reason these radioactive materials can be 
used to such great advantage is that they give themselves 
away by the radiations they are constantly sending out. 
Extremely sensitive electroscopic detectors have been de- 


veloped which permit scientists to chart their routes 


v¢ (x i 
accurately. 
Ihe atom also offers us unlimited stores of energy. 


Physicists have auth ritatively proclaimed that there is 


enough useful energy locked up in a jug of water to 
furnt more than a billion kilowatt-hours of electric 
power. The extraction of energy from the atom has up to 


now been accomplished only in a very small way. The 
difhculties to be overcome in this field of atomic utility 
are far more obstinate than those encountered in adapt- 
ing radtoactive substances for use in medicine, biochem- 
istry, or genetics. Nevertheless, there is definite promise 
that some day it will be possible to extract and control 
atomic energy. 

Thus the remarkable work of atomic scientists is bene 
fiting mankind in a thousand ways, and the inspiring 
fact is that this work has oaly begun. 





The NATION 


tn the Wind _ 


UMBER, PLEASE! The commandant of an a: 
camp tried to telephone an officer at his home 


nearby community. The officer's phone was on a three-; 





line, and for half an hour the commandant got nothi: 
busy signals. Finally he called the operator and ask 
something couldn’t be done about it. “After all,” he 
“it isn’t such a long distance. I could walk there in hal! 
hour.” “Okay, Bud,” replied the operator, “get walkir 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT has taken official 
nizance of the servant problem. The London Daily 
reports that Mr. Bevin’s office is going into the matte: 
will probably make recommendations as to minimum wages 
and maximum hours. 


PHONOGRAPH-RECORD COLLECTORS tell us the; 
no longer allowed to do any international swapping. It 

that some records have unintelligible background n 
which the authorities fear might possibly be code messa 


GEORGIA’S SUPREME COURT has declined for the : 
ond time to review an examination on the basis of w! 
the State Board of Bar Examiners has refused to recom: 
a license for George Elmer Ross, a Negro. The law req 
the board to recommend licenses for all who pass its es 
inations. Mr. Ross, a graduate of the University of Ch 
Law School, insists that he made more than a passing ¢ 
In refusing to look at the evidence, the court held that the 
board is the sole judge of grades and that there is no : 
from its decisions. 


SEVENTEEN LIVES WERE LOST when the st 
Northern went down a year ago. The Union Stea: 
Company, owner of the ship, was recently tried and f 
guilty of providing insufficient lifeboat accommodation 


penalty was a fine of $100. 


THE QUALITY of the news broadcasts of the Nazi 
trolled Paris radio is indicated by this item: “Alvarez 
Vayo—typical representative of those Soviet-minded | 
cians who led Spain to her Calvary—has been in Casab! 
since January 15." The staff of The Nation wonders ' 
that man is who comes into the office every day. He lo 
talks, thinks, and writes exactly like Alvarez del Vayo. 


FESTUNG EUROPA: German reserve officers employed 
supervisors in Belgian factories have been recalled to ‘ 
many for active service . . . Several members of Vid! 
Quisling’s private bodyguard have been arrested for | 
ings to news broadcasts from London. . . . The greatness « 
the Nazi soul was recently demonstrated in Holland 

a quarrel over precedence between two officials of the Dut 
“Chamber of Culture” made it necessary to hold two forn 
openings of an exhibition. . 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Win: 
—either clippings with source and date or stories that « 

b- clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded e 
month for the best item.—®DITORS THE NATION. } 
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razil Has an Underet ‘ound 


HOSE who believe that the worldwide struggle of the country explain why we have only now received 









against fascism can be successfully foug ht in alli- this informati Nn. 





ance with fascists have been taught another lesson 














































political realism. Hardly a week had passed after To unde rstand tne significance ol the Gx uments, it is 
Argentina's break with the Axis petore Colonel Per: »n, necessary to recall the bac kground Oo! the pre ent political 
Minister of Labor and Welfare in the Ramirez govern- situation in Brazil 
7 ment, and a number of other officers undertook to ‘ re- Getulio Vargas first became head of the Brazilian 
er ee governme¢ N iber 30, 1930, as the resi 
adjust’ matters with an eye to the interests of Germany. government on November 30, 1930, a result of a 
} a1: ' tl, revoluuionary movement to perfect the democratic in- 
is to be expected. As Ghioldi, Solari, and other sos Peas ~ eee ci 
, ; 3 , } . : Stitutions of the country.’ He governed until 1934 with 
cratic Argentine leaders have repeatedly said, the lena. 
‘ j . _ discretionary powers, and im 1934, when a constitutional 
ssoblem for the Allies was not to help Ramirez simulate & ;, 
a. a ‘ democratic regime was reestablished, he was elected 
friendship for their cause but to help the Argentine i‘? 
i ? : President of the republic by a Constiiuent Assembly. On 
id themselves of Ramirez. Only a government ; ; a ; 
nk rid themseives of Ramirez. ¢ ya Zo Cc t November 10, 1937, he executed a coup d'état. under t]} 

represents the Argentine people can bring Argen- ; ' ; , 

: presents he Argentine a _ ° pretext that the country was menaced by the Commu 
na to the side of the Allies. Only coming from such a nists, and immediately decreed a “state of emergeng 
govern ment wiil a I reak with the AXIs Make sense. He then promulgate da new constitution, di . ilved Par 

Allied diplomatic victory at Buenos Aires was one liament, banned political parties, arrested some dem« 

* ee EE Se Ce Een eee ban tenes , ' , 
se Pyrrhic victories which appeasers have been cratic leaders and exiled others. 
Ne ; 2¢ a - ‘ ‘ : a 
ing since 1938. [he ‘'state of emergency’ ts still in force, and although 
’ +] SS a eo a So ' “p 
About the Argentine situation the American public the six-year Presidential term provided by the new cor 
s at least well informed; it knows that the Argentine tfas- stitution ended on November 10, 1943, Vargas continues 
ts have the upper hand. But it is under a dangerous to hold power. His excuse is that the war does not per 
on about Brazil, which it hears described as the mit the holding of elections. To an increasingly rebelli 
Allies’ best friend in South America. It has even been ous population he promises that elections will be held 
induced to think that Getulio Vargas is oan. a little after the war, of course according to the pattern of the 
in under the influence of his northern mentors. corporate state as defined by the new totalitarian 
Brazil is, for Americans, behind a veil. A conspiracy of constitution. 
the press, the news agencies, and the Coordinator of In- — waniresto OF THE STATESMEN AND INTELLECTUALS 
r-American Affairs, abetted by Allied diplomacy, allows OF MINAS GERAES 
nractically lity — a f Ric } 
practice no political news to come out of Kio de . ' 
practically no political : , Early in November, 1943, a typewritten manifesto 
: laneiro. S nt fe come into our possessiot : 
: aneiro. Some documents have vercnleamaaiiaacel smmnceiaien. signed by numerous politicians and intellectuals of the 
wever, which cast a revealing light on the temper of state of Minas Geraes was circulated through the cou 
¢ people and which we are therefore glad to bring to try. The signatories included Arthur Bernardes, Pre: 
' neni , . Jarc Ry L ih- : , 
the attention of our readers. They have not been pub dent of the republic from 1922 to 1926; Affonso Penna, 
ded hithern in tt snnle ; 
shed hitherto in the American press. Jr., former president of the Liberal Alliance, from which 
’ ° - : ar as + ' 
it is extremely difficult in Brazil, as in any dictator- the revolutionary movement sprang; Pedro Aleixo, fo: 
p, to circulate unfavorable comments on the regime. mer president of the House of Representatives of Brazi! 
( it is even more difficult to find anyone willing to print Odillon Braga, former Minister of Agriculture in tl 
hem. The press cannot publish them, of course, since Vargas government; Mario Brant, former president o! 
there is a rigid censorship. Usually even commer ial the Banco do Brasil: Alaor Prata, former mayor of R 
ters do not dare to print any criticism of the govern- de Janeiro; F. Mendes Pimental, an outstanding jurist 
ment, and therefore the opposition’s documents are dis- and many former members of the national Parliamen* 
tributed in typewritten form; duplicating machines of all some of them Vargas’s friends 
unds, including mimeographs, are subject to strict sur- The manifesto was long and, ee to the tra: 
eillance. Persons found in poss ssion of such documents tions of Minas, phrased in moderate language. Its spir 
. hk ‘ hy the wit e4 } ) 1 1S ° 
or suspected of distributing them have been sentenced to _—- can be shown by the following quotations: 
‘ Prison terms of years. The risks that must be run in Unity, in our opinion, is spontaneous harmony, not 









attempting to send any anti-government material out forced unanimity; voluntary and clearsighted of pur- 
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nity to appear be- 


I appreciate this opport 


Palestine that you w considering. I am 


a War Ref igzee Board 


counter the dread cancer of bigotry 
our national life 

*, both in my own capacity as 
tizen of Jewish faith and as 


in our stress on the religious char 


ef period of a few months, we have en- 


ed an active membership o 


st and approval of many, 


is brief introduction, I beg to call 


following, relative to 





THE RESOLUTIONS BEFORE CONGRESS 


have been introduced into the House of Representatives by Congressmen Wriz 
d into the Senate by Senators Taft and Wagner, in regard to the White Paper on Palestine and 1) 
ish Commonwealth. The text of these Resolutions is as follows: 

of the United States on June 30, 1922, unanimously resolved “that 
the establishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, it 
ll] be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of Christians 
Palestine shall be adequately protected”; and 

persecution of the Jewish people in Europe bas clearly demonstrated the need for a Jewi 
for the large numbers who have become homeless as a result of this persecution: T/ 


Resolved, That the United States shall use its good offices and take appropriate measures to the end that the | 
of Palestine shall be opened for free entry of Jews into that country, and that there shall be full opportunity 
colonization, so that the Jewish people may ultimately reconstitute Palestine as a free and democratic Jewish com- 


s of the House Foreign Affairs Committee on Tuesday and Wednesday, February 8:/ 
Mr. Lessing ]. Rosenwald, President of the American Council for Judaism, made the following statement 


United States to use its good offices for two 
purposes. I ask you to note that there are two 
purposes, that they are distinct and different 
and that they are, therefore, properly subject 
to different reactions. 


One part of the Resolution calls for taking 
“appropriate measures to the end that the 
doors of Palestine shall be open for the free 
entry of Jews.” I do not wish here to linger 
over the phrasing of this part of the Resolu- 
tion. I do want to say that the purpose of 
this part of the Resolution is plainly humani- 
tarian, consistent with American humani- 
tarian traditions and characteristic of our 
desire to expand democratic processes wher- 
ever they can be expanded. 


As you know, this Resolution has as its 
background the White Paper issued in 1939 
by the British Government as the mandatory 
power for Palestine which, among other pro- 
visions, shuts the immigration doors of 
Palestine to Jews and restricts their acquisi- 
tion of land in that country. 


In a recent statement issued by the organ- 
ization which I have the privilege of head- 
ing, we said as follows: 


“We of the American Council for 
Judaism record our unqualified opposition 
to those provisions. In behalf of the sub- 
stantial section of American Jews whose 
views on Jewish problems coincide with 
ours, we petition our Government to use 
its best offices to prevail upon the British 
Government not to proceed with so preju- 
dicial and unjust a policy. 

We base our attitude on this funda- 
mental fact: that proposals which exclude 
Jews, as Jews, from right of entry and 
restrict Jews, as Jews, from the acquisition 
of land, do violence to the fet eanermee 
concept of democratic equality and thus to 
the very purposes and ideals to which the 
United Nations are pledged. 

“The American Council for Judaism is 
dedicated to the view that Jews, a reli- 








gious communit 


The text of the Resolution calls upon the 
and not on su 


erance, full equ 

over the world. As stated in our D 
tion of Principles, ‘For our fellov 

we ask only this: equality of rights 
obligations with their fellow nations 
means equality in the countries in 

we live and choose to remain; equa! 
those lands from which 
have been forcibly driven; equality t 
grate wherever there is an opportunit 


“We ask for no special privileges 
Jews anywhere in the world. We wi! 
sist to the utmost the imposition of any 
disabilities on Jews anywhere in the « 
There is no compromise on this bas 


This is the position of our membership 
and we believe that ‘this viewpoint is 
ported by all American citizens of the 
faith and by an overwhelming body of our 
fellow-Americans of Catholic and Protestant 


We are, therefore, in hearty accord with 
the purpose of the first part of the Reso! 
tion. We feel that it seeks to express 
profound and invaluable sympathy of th 
American people for those driven from th 
lands by tyranny and terror. 

There is, however, a second section o 
Resolution on which I feel obliged to convey 
to you, frankly and fully, our questions and 
our doubts as to its wisdom. It now reads 
so that the Jewish people may ulti- 
mately reconstitute Palestine as a free 
democratic Jewish commonwealth.” 

I urge you to read and reflect on this part 
of the Resolution with the utmost care. ° 
is no longer designed to serve a solely 
manitarian purpose. This brings you, and 
through you—the American people 
once into a field of international controversy 
and into a subject that has deeply divided 
the Jewish community in this country. 


(Continued om next page) 
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., The proposal, you will note, speaks of 
» establishment of a free and democratic 
lth j 


\ ire’ commonwes word 
, " It does not say 


and democratic “‘< 


I stress the 
the establishment 
mmonwealth.” 
word 


ically uses the 


hich has essentially a religious con- 


ale T+} rh 


although it has been us¢ 


y I 
, 


sense by the Nazi 
4) ++ [ Fo] ’ 
f cemocracy 


e theocratic state is 


the concept of t 


n a? < he cc mt 


It is an anachronism. T 


a racial state—the Hitlerian concept—is 


int to the civilized world, as witness 
rful global war in which we are in- 
A DOVE We have reached a point of civiliza- 
ere nations and states have their 
sroper recognition without regard to the re- 
$s composition of their populations. I 
g it we do nothing to set us back on 
‘2 COM- the road to the past. To project at this time 
5 ation of a Jewish state or common- 
ealth is to launch a singular innovation in 
affairs which might well have incal- 
le consequences. 
It may well be that this was in the mind 
f right of the King-Crane Commission in its report 
President Woodrow Wilson and the State 
apy Department in the years after the last war. 
You will recall that President Wilson, dis- 
bed by the problems of the Near East, 
spatched a Commission there in 1919 for 
' areful survey. This Commission, known as 
» King-Crane Commission, was to submit a 
which would be of assistance in the 
a! formulation of the peace treaties. With 
regard to Palestine, that Commission reported 
at ‘a national home for the Jewish people 
© wor s not equivalent to making Palestine into a 
as Jewish state.” No doubt, your predecessors 
the 67th Congress of the United States 
id this report at hand when they adopted 
¢ Resolution which forms a preamble to 
r present Resolution. 
u I ask you to look at your present Resolu- 
testant tion again and, especially, at that part of it 
which reads, “. . . so that the Jewish people 
2 iti may ultimately reconstitute Palestine as a 
free and democratic Jewish commonwealth.” 
The language of the Resolution thus makes 
ei the Jewish people’ the agency for the 
establishment of a free and democratic com- 


monwealth. Here are some serious considera- 
tions on that section: 





The accepte is to 
have a con » the 
participation ? 

It is a self-contradiction to speak of a d 
cratic state organism which is the creat f 


only a part of the population within the 


country. The populati Palestine 1 
up of Christian, Mohan an and Jew. I 
believe you will agree with me that true 
democratic developments in that ’ 
only come about as the result of the efforts 


and with the participation of all of 
the population. All of Palestine 


nent of a democ- 


ments of 
must share in the establis! 
Any excl 


acter and defeats the very purpose that your 


racy ision is undemocratic in char- 


Resolution may seek to achieve 


Moreover, the language of the Resolution 
places the responsibility for creating a com- 


monwealth at the door of “Jewish people,” 
presumably those outside of Palestine as well 


as those in Palestine. 


Yet I wonder whether the authors of this 


Resolution actually intended this to be the 
case. The “Jewish people” 


politically, are not and do not want to be a 


are not organized 
political unit. They are nationals, loyal citi 
zens of the various countries in which they 
live. They are to be found in all classes, in 
all political parties, in all economic levels 
They are united only in their common deriva- 
tion from a great religion and in their natu- 
ral resistance to those who would destroy 
them. This being the case, it must be clear 
why the language of the second part of the 
Resolution can only create confusion and 
encounter perhaps insurmountable difficulties 
Jews in the United States and the world 
over, not being a national group but essen- 
tially a religious community, it is clear that 
they cannot assume responsibility anywhere 


as a political unit. 


The development of such institutions, in 
the last analysis, must be the responsibility 
only of those in Palestine at the time such 
institutions are developed. All sections of 
the country, Jews, Christians, and Moham- 
medans, Palestinians all, whose proper con- 
cern is the welfare of their country, will 






determine and be responsible for its insti- 
tutions 
In the Statement of P iples issued by 
the American ( for | s we ex 
pressed the f wing s I t 
Palestine has cont ed a tangible 
wal ' ti ye sent catas 
+ ein lewis life by x fing a ret “ 
for a part of Eu $ s¢ 1 Jews 
w pe it will e as > of the 
pl s for such resett nt, for it hag 
b learly demons 1 that practical 
( an be d Is 1 uni 
versities built, scientific agricul ex 
tended, nmerce intensified and ture 
developed. This is the record of achieve 
ment of eager, hardworking settlers who 
have been aided in their endeavors by 
Jews all over the world, in every walk 
of life and thought 
“We oppose the effort to establish a 


National Jewish State in Palestine or any 
where else as a philosophy of defeatism, 
and one which does not offer a practical 
solution of the Jewish problem. We dis- 
sent from all those related doctrines that 
stress the racialism, the nationalism and 
the theoretical homelessness of Tews. We 
oppose such doctrines as inimical to the 


welfare of Jews in Palestine, in America, 
or wherever Jews may dwell. We believe 
that the intrusion of Jewish national state- 
hood has been a in Palestine’s 
ability to play an even greater role in offer 
ing a haven for the oppressed, and that 
without the insistence upon such statehood, 
Palestine would today be harboring more 
refugees from Nazi terror 

“Palestine is a part of Israel's religious 
heritage, as it is a part of the heritage of 
two other religions of the world. We look 
forward to the ultimate establishment of a 
democratic, autonomous government in 
Palestine, wherein Jews, Moslems and 
Christians shall be justly represented: every 
man enjoying equal rights and sharing 
equal responsibilities; a democratic gov 
ernment in which our fellow Jews shall be 
free Palestinians whose religion is Judaism, 
even as we are Americans whose religion 
is Judaism.” 


leterrent 


I earnestly commend these views for your 
consideration. I believe that your own com 
passionate purposes will be fully served by 
retaining only the first part of the Resolution 
or by modifying its second provision so that 
it reads as follows 


and that there shall be full! 
tunity for colonization in Palestine, ultimately 


ppor 


to be constituted a free and dernocrati 
monwealth.”” 


com 


We invite readers of The Nation to send us their opinions and to communicate with us on our program 
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which is rorce to silence and aeprive 1 of the p& 
¢ of t 1 freely expressing 1s opinion Js 4 





’ } 
ible Of assuming the tremendous 





on in a conflict 





responsibilities attendant upon participat 
of s proportions as the one which engages humanity. 








If we are fighting against fascism alongside the 





United Nations so that freedom and democracy may be 





reestablished in all countries, it is certainly net too much 





to claim for ourselves the rights and iranties which 





characterize freedom and democracy 
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The reaction to this mani 


, 
among the signers who hel 


came gi lickly. 





fe 
d pu obi office, 
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, 
service positions, were dismissed. Law 






Aigssil at 





Some OF WHOSE CITI 









The students’ association of the Law 









imnment of democratic institut 





school and closé | 






{tice i rier - +. 






streets were machine-gunned. 
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excerpts from it follow: 


I 
A} ore 


ether with the other university students of Sao Paulo, 





than a year ago we, the law students, to- 





ed our people into the streets to demand that our coun- 





stand against the German aggression 





| attitude was not prompted by momentary excite- 





Long before our seas had been tinted with the 





blood of Brazilians murdered by the totalitarian enemy, 





id been struggling for Brazil's effective participa- 













t} War apa t the fascist gangs. The breakir i” 

of d relations with the Axis countries, the 

of war last year, and the adherence to the 

es } . } ' ' cm 4 7 

\tlar Charter were democratic actions on the part of 

our Foreign Othe. They filled us with happiness and 

1 U . “| ; . 

} “ t¢ ¢ | 1 « * changes in 

nternal pe that is, the country’s return to its 

natural cor m toatl me of law and democracy, 
I he f } f 

The war policy adopted by the vovernment in re- 





our nation has practically 


Unfortunately, the war is becoming more un- 








TICAL WAR 


Those 
even civil- 
yers for private 
erns were dismissed, or they tendered their resigna- 
th anies might avoid prosecution. 
The Banco Hypothec ario e Agricola of Minas Geraes, 
document, was 
ernment. However, the 


manifesto continued to circulate by secret channels, with 


l’niversity of Sao Paulo, known as the ‘Centro 11 
sto, has always been an active and fearless repre- 

sentative of public opinion in Brazil. It is the mo 
: issociation of its kind in the « At some 


of its meetings there were demonstrations for the reest: rb- 
ions in Brazil. The reupon 
the Center's 


ho demonstrated for freedom in the 


The Center then distributed a typewritten manifesto 
bearing the signatures of hundreds of law students. Some 


popular every day. The people are apathetic, and their 
best energies are being undermined. What is the cause 
of such a deplorable situation? We believe that the 
growing apathy of our people has its roots in their dis- 


present political regime. 


trust of Brazil's i 


After many other declarations of this nature, th 


manifesto concluded: 

In Brazil war has to begin in the country itself 
against disguised fascism and for real democracy—that 
is, for human dignity. A cry has been heard and victims 
have fallen. History repeats itself. Let our password be 

the first battle cry: Down with the New State! 
LETTZR WRITTEN BY GENERAL MANOEL RABELLO 
General 
one of the military 
tion of 1930. He has 
been Intervener, or Governor, of the state of Sado Pau 


Manoel Rabello of the Brazilian army w 
nen who brought about the rev: 


always supported Vargas. He 


1as had high military posts. At present he is a jud 
of the Supreme Court of Military Justice. He 
president of the Association of Friends of the Un: 


States. In a letter addressed to Vargas General Rabx 


1 


makes important revelations concerning General Gasp 
Dutra, Brazil’ s War Minister, who is a pullar of V:z 


"New State.’ He says, among other things: 


rye 


fac t, there was a real obsession in the a 
although everyone ex 
t the pro-Nazis anticipated that Germany would 1 

it. It was still to be manufactured 


for aa German equipment, 
be able to furnish 


nd the war would certainly begin before the date of its 


al e 
delivery. That is what happened. We pai id in advance 
for the ‘first consignment of the armaments ordered 


; 


but only a small part of it reached Brazil. . . . Up t 
now we have received nothing for most of the money we 
paid. For a long time there was strong opposition to buy 
ing American material, under the pretext that it would 
mar the uniformity of our equipment. Actually, this rep 
resented a very minor inconvenience, since the quantity 
of German material we had received was extremely 


limited, as compared to the total amount ordered. 


And furthe 


In all his public declarations and speeches, with the 
exception of one or two occasions when he has been 
more explicit, General Dutra always leaves in doubt the 
identity of the enemy whom we have to fight. The 
words “fascism” “Nazism” are never heard on his 
lips. In his orders to the commanders of corps His 
Excellency always mentions the Communist danger, but 
never a word of warning against the Nazi or Fas 
regimes with which we are at war. From his speeches, 
which are so frequently quoted in civilian and mil 
tary circles, one would think that Brazil’s enemies were 
the Americans, the British, 
as well as the Germans, Italians, and Japanese. It 1s 
only now, at the very last minute, on the eve of hi 


departure for the United States, where His Excellency 


and especially the Russians 
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poing to receive the homage of the American govern- 
ment, which has always been the object of his dislike— 

it is only now that we see with astonishment the sudden 
sange in his opinions. 

Other protests by prominent Brazilian leaders in exile, 
ng them Armando Salles, former Governor of Sao 
», and Dr, Octavio Mangabeira, former Minister 

Foreign Affairs, confirm the impression made by the 
uments we have quoted. We do not print them here 

e they have already been widely circulated. 

A. DEL V. 


e . = 
Behind the Enemy Line 
BY ARGUS 

ERMAN political propaganda continues to ob- 
serve the caution which it was taught by unhappy 
verience. It carefully avoids counting on the success 
y military operation in advance of its completion. 
these lines are written, the Germans are attacking 
Anzio and Nettuno. The American newspapers are 
lulging in alarmed speculation. But the optimism that 


ild be its counterpart in Germany is entirely lack- 
There has been no announcement that the beach- 
would be eliminated, no discussion even of such 
ssibility. Expectations are systematically kept low so 
rule out any disappointment. 
one connection only is there any deviation from 
policy. The people are definitely assured that the 
g invasion in the west will be a failure. That it 
be attempted is not denied. But absolute confidence 
pressed that the attempt will be smashed. A state- 
in the Manchner Neueste Nachrichten of Janu- 

is one of a thousand that might be cited: 

We have no reason to conceal the fact that we are 
mly awaiting the invasion attempt. We are even 
r for it to be made, for, having confidence in our 
parations, we consider it a means of shortening the 

ur. The enemy’s gigantic concentration between Ice- 

id and the Azores will not bring him success. Ger- 


Ile 


ny, too, has planned every move very carefully. 


is more than questionable whether the German 
ple share this confidence. An incident that occurred 
Oberhausen, one of the great industrial towns of the 
ut, Shows rather that they are awaiting the invasion 
state of nervous tension. The leading newspaper 
ie region, Herr Goring’s National Zeitung, on Janu- 
’ reported the incident as follows: 
Some time ago the rumor spread like wildfire through 
erhausen that strong formations of Anglo-Americans 


1 landed on the Channel coast. It can scarcely 


igined how much time and nervous energy were 
through the excitement caused by this rumor. The 


i 


er of working hours lost cannot be calculated. Of 
course the news was discussed endlessly in the factories. 
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The new spaper went on to say that the source of the 
rumor had been discovered. A workman made it ) 
one morning to scare a companion. “By noon the st 
was known not only to everyone in the factory but t 
everyone in Oberhausen, The next lay it spread to the 


neioh} P _ 
neighporing towns. 


The Minister of Finance in Germany, as in all t 
belligerent countries, is constantly worried by the grow- 
ing excess Of money in circulation. And like his col- 


leagues he tries to draw off or freeze as much of it as 
possible. One of his devices should interest Mr. Morgen- 
thau. A variation on the English system of compulsory 
savings, it is called “iron savings.’ 


+ 


In England, as is well known, a percentage of every- 


ones wages 1s set aside in a savings account which 


cannot be drawn on during the war. Because of the ele- 


tton has refused to con- 


ment of compulsion Washing 
sider this very effective anti-inflationary measure. Now 
the Germans have devised a way to stimulate saving by 
making it not compulsory but extremely attractive. No- 
body is obliged to but everybody may start a savings 
account which cannot be touched for the duration— 
and the amount put in is exempt from the income tax. 
This exemption is a very strong attraction. Several billion 
marks have been paid into the “‘iron-savings’’ accounts, 
even though the majority of the people are convinced 
that after the war the mark, and therefore all savings, 
will be practically worthless. 

The induction of boys into the German war machine 
is making rapid progress. The latest news on this s 
is that ta} all the seventeen-year-olds are now in the 


army; (2) the sixteen-year-olds were obliged to register 
for military service in January and their induction has 
begun; (3) it is now the turn of the fifteen-year-olds 
Recently all German newspapers carried an announce 
ment signed by Hermann Goring a g fifteen-year-old 
boys to volunteer for the Luftwaffe. The notice promised 
that all who joined now would receive officers’ training 


—and not have to wait long to be called up 

But even that is not enough. Mobilization is now 
reaching down to the ten-year-olds! On December 11 a 
decree was issued making all boys and girls between ter 
and seventeen years subject to compulsory war work. On 


January 28 detailed rules for their employment wet 


| 1 ‘ 
published. In principle the war work is to be carried cn 
in conjunction with school instruction and service in t 
+ | Wyir } 


Hitler Youth, but when the three cannot be 

“without overburdening”’ the children, war work has first 
priority. A dispatch from Berlin printed in the Afton- 
tidningen on January 22 said that the first consignment 
of these youthful forced workers had been selected. 


? 


Some 53,000 boys and girls between thirteen and fifteen 


have begun to work in the armament factories. 
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PHILOSOPHIES AT WAR. By Fulton J. Sheen 


Action Tomorrow 


TION THIS DAY: LETTERS FROM THE FIGHTING 


FRONT. By F: 5 | S} Iman. Charles Scribner's 


Sons. $2.75 


THE ROAD TO VICTORY. By Francis J. Spellman. 
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A f o of } ni itine 
I 

Fe! A 194 1 him how many stories 
hiv! I A tt utter how tall the head- 
quarte d of New Ye s lar nd mighty in- 
deed. Yet its sul ' s preserved the simy ty 
of It is refreshing to read that “‘leaving 
K hart ( the Nile flying south, which sounds 
‘ 1s along our rivers we usually go ‘up’ flying 


deal of Turkey 
. 


r 5 lir R Tr 

vould |} e fel I e re Ked ir ne ha 1 not ed 
¢ of tl W d ela t what 
a s. A st of Baal, the 

} ¢ nly is not: yet, no less than by the 


be K OF cnandelier Wu on Vi Orla pre- 
sented t in, so hi ve that it could not be { od any- 
where ex the custom-made | e that was erected as 
it onta 

I h oO V1 hi that the 
charm < t a ( In I lent attunemert to 
s ¢ ! < S [ | Il from “Inn 
ce \ | ] is | than that. While preening 
} f th lovely } on his proficier in eeography 

» that au iry hobl tamp collecting—the 
ATX piler s a truly open eye on all the shapes 
al ‘ of th ttractive planet; and together with the 
pox , throb of a heart where all the griefs 
and trial human ra ure sure to stir an echo of 
{ y here a off and on, quick but memorable snap- 
5 Ol I if rs \ i} | nt m 1oOna;#ries, with heroic 
f f j ) ed Ww el 5 
A ( 1s ssuming 
" he re how he felt when, 
A ord ) 7 of 1) first iss in 
Rome-—how he feels now, an agine hierarch, as he offers 
n ) the other ho , Jerusalem. No reader, be he a 
ator , stic er an impenitent heretic. will remain un- 
touched by the genuineness and contagion of that fervor. 


ans temper 1s, to speak in popular terms, of the 










Franciscait’ type. He knows it; indulging in o 


raise, he mentions his own “traditional meek: 


, . : 
{ ne mood of the other 


In sharp contrast to it stands t 





signor, Fulton J. Sheen, a “Dominican” charactet 
word, as folklore has it, meant “hound of God, d@ 
inis.”’ The aggressiveness of his proselyting zeal is m 
from the very front cover of a book which, hi 





] 1] | } a oe Loa + \y 


wears no humbDler a title than rniosopnies a 


} ] ce mNroAM ne 
onfidence in his own wisdom and science is unco 


ing; his ardent hurry stops at nothing. It does n 


} 


wher cusing Herder of racial pr 


(we 


sonance: to correct the spelling of Treitschke (‘Tre 


on the same page—maybe a crossbreed with Nietzsc] 


quibble, since no tough armor of consonants will ma 


worthy helliire-proof anyway; Hume, Kant, and 
hemselves in the same boat, to 


1 ) 1 in on Dir 
mutual surprise; the French Revolution doubts, in | 


“corrosive men,” find t 


ty] er ey eee | sh snactiol = 
style, its own identity when court-martialed for the 







'? Does he not add, 
le an affidavit, that ‘“‘our [Sheen’s} approach 


from the divine point of view’’? The reader is speec 
Only on one occasion would the reader like to stop 


y 
author for a moment and have his say; and this is aj 
of a short story in which God is inescapably on the 
Some time ago a Nazi soldier in occupied France 
into a hospital. Seeing a crucifix on the 
he ordered the nun to take it down. She refused! He « 
her again saying that he did not want his child ever to 


upon the image of a crucified Jew. The nun took it d 
under threats. The father’s wish was fulfilled to the let 


The child was born—blind.”’ Reacting to so cruel a pass 


the reader 


who, like the devil, can quote Scripture 
ders whether the author is not behind the times, not « 
our own and those to come, but the times of the an 
Ezekiel, through whose encouraging lips the Lord waive 


right to be a Sheen-like God, and pledged that “the son s 


not bear the iniquity of the father.” Christ, we had | 
told, came as a healer to restore the eyesight of the sit 
his little children 

Yet even so strange a book has plausible pages. Those 
the decay of the family are dictated by earnest passior 
even though the thesis that a chief cause for this war ! 
that decay is untenable if in Italy, motherland of Fas 
and of Fascist aggression, the family institution was of 
whole as firm as Monsignor Sheen and Monsignor S; 
man might desire, with birth control banned by both chi 


and state, and divorce forbidden, except when com 


under the name of annulment by the papal Curia to a ! 
unhappy but wealthy pairs. The chapter on The Need of 


Absolute is, in general, sensible. To be sure, it is difiicuit 
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<tricate in one’s memory or notes the quotations belong- 


Sheen from those we owe to Spellman or to a hun- 


dred others. The critique—often, alas, too vague or sopho- 

eect ally documented—of our aimless past and our confused 
— ent has become stock material, with whole pages and 
ters interchangeable among thousands of books and 

| »s, Catholic or not, and with the repetitious strain 
pening the idea while, perhaps, widening its influence 

let us hope, ripening our tragic society toward more 

dor inate efforts. When Sheen in the wake of Spellman, 
t Spellman in the wake of Sheen, says that hatred of Hitler 


will not win the war and the peace; when one and 
ther warn us that we know what we are fighting against 
f not what we are fighting for; when both, in unison with 


undenominational crowd, state that ‘the Sword can- 


reed Peace,” that “only a faith can prevail against a 
-we have no objection to make. We all wholcheart- 
sree that what is needed, as Sheen puts it, is “‘the 
ve of a great idea.” 

weakens the aid—highly relevant and welcome, no 
how belated—that is being proffered from strictly 
juarters is the minor premise of a sophism running 
ximately as follows: the brotherhood of man is pos- 
only under the fatherhood of God; but God speaks 
hrough the Roman pontiff ; hence, etc. It is one thing 
laim that a competent medical science—as they put 

indication of theology—is indispensable for individ 
ocial welfare; and quite another to prescribe, and 
ble to administer by force, a particular formula or 
us the one cure-all] and irreplaceable elixir of inex- 
ble life. Picturesquely, as usual, Spellman uphol ls 
or monopolistic view even as he reports that the temple 
lagia Sophia in Constantinople, formerly ‘‘a place of 
later on became ‘a mosque,” thereby implying 
word worship cannot be applied, without sullying 
the piety of a Moslem. Vehemently, as usual, Sheen 

so far as to propose that the Roman pontiff should | 
at the peace table—an acceptable proposition if the 
invitation be extended to all chiefs of great spiritual 
le ectivities, starting with Gandhi—while proposing, no less 
- forcefully although less acceptably, that a victorious Russia 
excommunicated from the coming League of Nations 
r s it consent to enact “freedom of religion.” On the 
n hand, when they write “religion’’ they mean that par- 
ir religion; and freedom is defined, by Sheen and Spell- 
alike, as the ‘freedom to do what one ought to do.” 
e definition is irrefutable, provided that no one—individ- 


r institution—claims the authority, and the power, to 
le, infallibly, ““what one ought to do.” Otherwise their 
edom” was described by the mild humorist of milder 

rs who devised a “liberal” slogan with the first three 

ls in large capitals and the other four on a line below 

. early invisible type: “LIBERTY FOR ALL who think 

myself.” 

Sr Spellman, while borrowing from an eminent friend, Mr. 
' irchill, the title of his recent book, “Action This Day,” 


te 1] } } 
, uts to tell us what the action, so pressing, was about. 





ese “‘letters from the fighting fronts’’ were our only 
e of information, his “dear father’’—to whom | 


*pistolary is supposedly addressed—and ourselves would be 









at a ) | ww 
roam §$ I 1 
Nock 24 VN i } 
ing. We ‘ 
l on, a : 1 h \ 
( Wi ." At I 

j Spi No on j re 
in promoting, between Casablanca 
to be called Demofascism, that is, 


erty for all who think and act as 
shape of neo-Darlanism, or Bad 
Franco, or any other vari 

Now the faith in th 
Italian battlefront is at the end of 


; : 
seem to be much more successful 


And the gate of Rome will open, per! 


] 


be another Rome, sooner or later. “Just as we de 


selves as a nation,” said Dr. Douglas Horton on! 


day, “to p 


is most in accord with the mind of 
is the most intent on losing its life 


applies to Dr. Horton’s Conger 


to any other; and this is bound to be 

side as well as inside the Church 
Paying tribute not so much to 

to Franco S: Spe! un blandly 

reform 1 so ; every { ! 

every instit ym. Sheen excl S 

book On the anvil of this war 

f here is being hammered t 
vilization.” Yes, | new is not « 

no one can kill his successor. Neither 

or society, beget his grandmother. 


The Romantic as Actor 


GOOD NIGHT, SWEET PRINCE: 
TIMES OF JOHN BARRY MORI 


The Viking Press. $3.50 


OHN BARRYMORE was a very 


though just what and just how 


‘ 
¢ 


means might be lengthily dispu 


also a romantic egotist of the Byroni 


I 


generally admiring biography by a professional 


cerned. Mr. Fowler—ex-sports reporter, 


other things, of a flamboyantly jocose acco 


of Mack Sennett—knew Barrymore, 


and without denying himself the privilege 


some of his subject's absurdities, presents him 
I 


; 


+ 


as well as frequently “glamorous” light 


Barrymore's alcoholism and miscellaneous 


were, Mr. Fowler seems to think, 


always the case, motivated by a pr 
] 


self-destruction; and the obscene publi 


’ 
Laat A . } leer ' 
la Gays were, ne he iveves, expression 


contempt quite as much as of his con 


His sister Ethel and his brother Lionel 


in their statements that none of the 
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utting down nationalism, so the denomina 


personality rather more than his art with w 


te mpt ror the aud 


trio really wantec 
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much to become an actor. John seems to have resented more 
than the others a family tradition which all but forced 
him on the stage. His lack of respect for his profession was 
increased by the ease with which he succeeded in it, and 
he felt some genuine shame at the thought that his “beaut 





made him the object of attention which he felt contemptible 
Various facts tend to confirm this diagnosis. He easily tire¢ 
of parts. Only during the relatively brief period between 
his first serious success in ‘“‘Justice’’ and his triun ’ 
appearance in “Hamlet” did he work hard. And after 
‘Hamlet’ there seemed no other worlds worth conqu« 
The notorious slovenliness of his off-stage appearance 

his avoidance of the rich and famous who were an: 


1 a ‘ . . 
lionize him confirm the impression that he found his kind 


of success more painful than gratifying to his ego 

The « ion how much the romantic self-destr 
sti i, ¢ nrectian hicl ‘ t onlu imr >; 
aily Gestroys | a questiol which 18 not only im “ 
answer i ad cuit even to make a very respon 
about. Other romantics usually tend to assume that alr 
drunkard would have been a genius if he had st 


but there is always, of course, the legitimate su 
he subject’s own realization of how much more he « 
~ +} 


t 
of himself than he can ever hope to achieve 
of the drinking. Bernard Shaw wrote Barrymore a b! 
letter accusing him of having sacrificed a third of t 
of “Hamlet’’ in order to leave time for his own pant 
hat Garrick was not a ert 


despite the fact that even more serious charges 


ne, but no one suspects 


made against him: and when Barrymore refused t 
tice his own art he destroyed a performer who was 
very least, a good deal better than most. If Mr. Fowl 
be believed, he also destroyed a rather attractive man 
had wit—for example, the rernark apropos the 


“It’s the first time I ever saw an actor 


{ 


of his last phase: 


swollen at tis end.’ But to judge the real persor 
of a romantic actor is even more difficult than to jud 
As the biographer remarks ir 
sentence, 


of a romantic poet 
him—unusually straightforward “One is ne 
quite certain, when appraising the private lives of actors 
to where the realities cease and the simulations begin.” 

So far as the book as a book is concerned, it is unques 
tionably entertaining and full of the sort of gossipy 
dote which makes a wide appeal. It seems also intelligent : 
its analysis of character. Unfortunately, however, it is some- 
times irritating in style, and it is not always presen 
fashion calculated to inspire complete confidence in its « 
pendability The author affects a flamboyantly 10cose 
in which a doctor is an “Aesculapius,” a pot containing 


tre 


con carne is an “aromatic caldron,”’ Broadway is ‘‘the : 


of fickle luster,” and the fittings of a dingy bathroom 


“cracked and homely, pore elains.”” On the whole he det 


less and less upon this sort of thing as the book proce 
but he is also a victim of the dubious habit of b« 
anxious to be detailed and picturesque and vivid that he 
describes, both in direct discourse and with an abund 
of particulars, scenes of which he cannot possibly have m 
than the most general sort of knowledge. 

No doubt pedantry and footnotes are terrible things 
biography ceases to be biography unless the reader has # 


Jeast some general idea of what is pure fancy and what rests 


I 
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One of the greatest heroic exploits of 
the war—told in full for the first time 
Brigadier Wingate —the man they call this war's Law- 


rence of Arabia —opened the battle for Burma with his 
daredevil band of commando-trained men. His adven- 







ture was first reported in Life Magazine; now the whole 
tale is told, from the arduous training of the men through 
every hazardous detail of their raid. I/lustrated. $2.50 
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They fought against 
prejudice—and won! 


These vivid “profiles” of thir- 
teen contemporary Negroes 
are dramatic success stories in 
the finest American tradition. 
In spite of every obstacle, each 
of these remarkable persons 
has reached a pinnacle of 
achievement. Together they 
form a significant and inspi: 
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ing group. Illustrated. $2 
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upon some sort of evidence. Mr. Fowler seems to know, 
for instance, precisely what various ancestral Barrymores 
and Drews said on various crucial occasions. But it is re- 
markable that their turn of phrase is singularly like his own. 
If Barrymore pére actually did call one of John’s early 
“a priest so honest that Diogenes would have put 


lato would have 


teacher 
away his lantern, and so learned that 
kicked Socrates in the behind,” or if Grandmother Drew 
actually did say to Lionel after a doctor's visit, “Whatever 


that the learned calomel merchant } ee 
was Mat ne jearned caiomel merchnan las Deen Ceiuinp 
you, pay no attention,” then one can only say that the whole 
tribe spoke a language astonishingly similar to that later to 


be affected by the biogray her of one of their descendants 


And of course it is difficult, once one has begun to doubt 
the actual words, not to begin doubting the whole incident. 
One elaborate story is told concerning some white mice 
which Lionel as a boy released in the house, with the startling 
result that the premises were presently overrun by hoards 
of n ls, blazed, f bald, ca Oo, half-and-half, pinl 


1 but brown-bodied.”’ After that passage no Mendelian 3s 


poinge to have great confidence in the authenticity of any 


illezed dent reported without supporting afhidavits. 
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For a better understanding of TRUE DE- 
MOCRACY, read this statement of the 
Liberal position (as it differs from the 
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lenging articles by THOMAS F,. WOODLOCK: 
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(the truth about the “‘Sylla- 
bus of Errors’’) 
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other) 


Reprinted from three recent issues of 
COLUMBIA, published by the Knights of 
Columbus, in a pamphlet of about 12,000 
words. The pamphlet will be sent postpaid 
to any reader of The Nation on receipt of 
ten cents in coins or stamps. Address your 
der to 
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“Down Under” 


PACIFIC PARTNER. By George H. Johnston. World Book 


Company. Distributed by Duell, Sloan, and Pearce 
$2.50. 
— the war Australia had never made an autome 


bile, chiefly because English manufacturers wanted 


to preserve a virgin colonial market. Now Australia makes 


not only tanks but also war planes. Before the war Australia 


had never disputed England in the matter of foreign po 
In 1941 Australia served notice upon England that it we 


not ratify any appeasement bargain which London mi 
reach with Tokyo if it was detrimental to China. The |ar 
is growing up, and Mr. Johnston, a pa: 
ately patriotic Australian mewspaperman, is proud. 

He is proud of the fact that the Labor Prime Mir 
john Curtin, is a policeman’s son who had to quit schoo! 
and go to work as a printer's devil when he was twelve 

nd that the Air Minister is a locomotive engine 


down under” 


that the Supply Minister began his career as a 
that the top military commander, Blamey, is a former police 
commissioner. He is proud that the income-tax rate 
to 92.5 per cent after $16,000 a year. Mr. Johnston 1 

ticularly proud that the Australian rulers of New ‘ 

never have permitted exploitation of the natives; inst 
the colonial policy has been “Papua for the Papuan 
result, the Papuans worked unstintingly to help | 


>t 


Japanese—except one notoriously bad tribe whic! 


tself to the Japanese, then discovered its error, and late 
shamefacedly presented to the Australians, as prisot 
own former leaders who had entered into the Japanese 
Jliance. 

An American soldier in Australia asked Mr. Joh: 
recommend a book which would give a good gener 


of the nation. There was no book to recommend, s 
Johnston wrote one. He included a dash of Austr 
history, an outline of its political ideals, rather too m 
about the glory of its feats at arms, sketches of its lead 
and a good analysis of the over-all strategical war probler 
in that area. Although his book is more journalistic ¢! 
scholarly, it presents a useful and entertaining picture of 
Australia at war and simultaneously in transition. 

On the subject of General MacArthur, Mr. Johnston is 
obviously puzzled. He thinks the General has led Australia's 
forces well, but he cannot relish MacArthur's flamboyance 
his “incredible veneer of showmanship.” The author's rea! 
enthusiasm is for Lieutenant General George C. Kenney 
the air commander whom Washington sent out to serve 
under MacArthur; his appointment was “one of Australia’s 
luckiest breaks.’’ It was General Kenney, according to Mr 
Johnston, who patiently and tactfully persuaded MacArthur 
that the airplane could be useful in warfare. 

Mr. Johnston is “convinced that MacArthur has no politi- 
cal ambitions in his own country, the United States.” 7 
onviction is by no means shared by newspapermen who 
have talked to the General more recently. On the contrary, 
a mounting mass of later evidence suggests that MacArthur 
now regards himself as the one man who could rescue the 
nation from President Roosevelt. MARCUS DUFFIELD 
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WALTER WINCHELL: 


“Read it for your child's 
sake. It can help pre- 
vent another war.” 











Read it and prepare for the most dangerous moment 
in all history...when Germany, losing this war, lets 


loose the campaign for winning the next 


GABRIEL HEATTER: “In this book I found the answer to the 
juestion millions of us have asked — What to Do With 
Germany. Read it and you will see what has to be done to 
save your child another war. This book will take hold 
vith che fury of a prairie fire.” 

PHILADELPHIA RECORD: “Probing, compact, educative, sane 
ind magnificently constructive, ‘What to Do With Ger- 


iny’ strikes us as essential reading . . . It is no over-state- 
ment but rather an exact definition of its importance to say 
ic Ceserves to circulate in the millions.” 


CLEVELAND PRESS: ‘His 200-page book is the most provoca- 
ive study we have seen on the question of what should be 
done to Germany.” 








PRICE, $2.50 


CAPTAIN EDDIE RICKENBACKER: | he most comprehensive, all- 
impressive human document put forth to date. Every states- 
man and politician should be forced to read and digest it.” 


cecit roserts: “It is the most searching and balanced 
analysis to which Germany has ever been submitted.” 


VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY A. WALLACE: ‘A timely book for those 
who are doing serious thinking about the post-war period.” 


CLIFTON FADIMAN: “A calm, cool, completely documented, 
bullet-proof demonstration of the fact that unless the Ger- 
man nation (not merely the official Nazi gang) surrenders 
unconditionally, we are inviting another war with the Ger- 
mans twenty years hence.” 
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Paramount’s Technicolor Triumph 


“LADY IN THE DARK” 


Starring 


ROGERS, RAY MILLAND, 
HALL with MISCHA AUER 


In Person— THE RHUMBA KING 
XAVIER CUGAT and His Orchestra 
WALTER “DARE” WAHL — DEAN MURPHY 


PARAMOUNT « TIMES SQUARE 


a 20th . Century- Fox ‘pre sents | ALFRE D> HITC HCcOCcCK'’S === 


LIFEBOAT 


by JOHN STEINBECK 
Tallulah Bankhead with WILLIAM BEvDIX 
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evening in the theatre” N'CHors. 


“DECISION” 


RELASCO THEA on Ee —w 4 a wy te hag 


® Eves. loecl. Sun.,8:40; Mats. Sat. & Sun 








ggg WICHAEL TODD presents 


WINTER GARDEN, 


BOBBY CLARK in 


MEXICAN HAYRIDE 


HERBERT & DOROTHY FIELDS ¢ Staged by HASSARD SHORT 
SONGS BY COLE PORTER 
B'way & 50th St. Mats. Wed. & Sof. 

















. gay, glib, daffy — enor: nouaty funny.’ 


RUTH GORDON 


IN THE NEW COMEDY HIT 


OVER TWENTY-ONE 


> BOX, 45th St. W. of B’way. Cl 6-4636—Evs. 80. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 
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The NATIQ’ 
Thurber’s Creatures 


MEN, WOMEN AND DOGS, By James Thurber. Ha: 
court, Brace and Company. $3. 


HE cartoon began as a reprover and corrector of man. 
7; nd. For the liberties which it takes with the hu: 
form | think two things are largely responsible: the brea! 
down of the Renaissance conception of the personality 
industrialism’s mutilation of man. Being the first to witness 
the latter development, the English produced in Hog 
and Rowlandson the first great cartoonists. Thurber, anot! 
Anglo-Saxon, continues in his own minor way the criticis: 
of humanity and society which they began. 

Thurber’s cartoons express the shamed amusement at itse!f 
of our literate middle class, with its frustration and | 
dom, its inability to be spontaneous except when drunk 
impersonal energy, and its desperate, sociable aggressivene 
The incompleteness of his creatures grows out of their s 
render to simultaneous environmental and internal pressure 
which squeezes to the surface the unattractiveness tha 
inside us all. There it clamors for love, attention, and ex 





ment—and the less we get the more we want, beit 
neurotics we are. ‘‘Please let every moment be an adventur 
The convulsive passes Thurber’s creatures make at one 
another, their bursts of violence, exhibitionism, and ir 
vance express the profoundest dissatisfaction with 
temporary experience and, by inference, with societ 

Thurber, whether he kaows it or not, aims at a : 
class—the people who read reviews like this and 
might find that the New Yorker satisfies a need. Humanit 
in general is not at issue. 

The deepest emotion we receive from Thurber’s drawir 
involves our lack of any desire to have his creatures 2 
lly exist, as, say, we might want Mutt and Jeff to. It 
part of our reaction to neurotics and neuroses—which in 
time seem the only things capable of compromising hu: 
beings in their very essence, as sin once could. And t! 
Thurber’s art itself does not do enough. To a drawing by 
Rowlandson, you can say that only part of you is like | 
the art itself shows how much of the hopeful is still left t 
be said. But seeing yourself reflected in a Thurber drawing 
you are forced to admit that accidental resemblances are 
disastrous: if you are in any way like that you are hope 
essly compromised. The fact is that Thurber is not ¢ 
enough to take us out of the plight in which he finds us 
The great defect of any humor less than first-rate is to define 
our limitations without by that very act transcending them 
The only world it knows is the one you never made—w 
as first-rate humor avows that everything can be convertec 
into consciousness and the world become thereby one of ou 
own making. Of course, the fault is only partly Thurber’s. !n 
Rowlandson’s time it was still possible to conceive of an 
attainable way of life possessing dignity and interest. T: 
we can scarcely even dream of one. 

CLEMENT GREENBER‘ 





Coming Soon in The Nation 
“A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN ENGLISH” 
Reviewed by George Genzmer 
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F BOOK OF CANADIAN 
ETRY. Edited with an Introduc- 
and Notes by A. J. M. Smith. 
iversity of Chicago Press. $3.50. 
the serious student of Canadian po- 
his book is indispensable. In time 
ns 118 years; 76 authors are rep- 
ed by 250 poems. These authors 
introduced by biographical notes 
frequently, by individual critical 
nates. Their work is presented 
er six different headings: Part I, 
in poetry and French-Canadian 
songs (other poetry in French is 
led from the intention of the vol- 
Part II, Pioneer and Emigraut: 
se of a Native Tradition; Part III, 
New Nationalism, “The Golden 
Part IV, Varieties of Romantic 
lity; Part V, Modern Poetry: 
tive Tradition; Part VI, Mod- 
Poetry: the Cosmopolitan Tradi- 
here are also a bibliography, di- 
into several useful sections, and 
The editor, A. J. M. Smith, 
f a poet whose work deserves to 
known, contributes an intro- 
addition to patient scholar- 
e has that other patience which 
s him to see the poet beneath the 
ngs of fashion; and he under- 
5 well the peculiar problems of 
hat colonialism imposes on lit- 
aspirants. Unhappily, the general 
who does not possess his patience 
nsight will be apt to find the 
for Canadian poetry something 
king for a needle in a haystack: 
§ 35-429 assay al more 
than poetry, untfl one begins to 
t whether our increasing delight 
» poems toward the end of the 
ity not be as much a recognition 
temporary fashion as of a poetic 
ce. For the reader who feels that 
Smith’s enthusiasm requires some 
e correction, the poem entitled 
unadian Authors Meet, by F. R. 
is recommended. 


g ood de 


REVOLUTIONARY YEARS 
oa oe of Madame Wei 
ing. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


> story of the remarkable wife of 
nese ambassador to the United 
s an epitome of recent Chinese 
Born into a Mandarin family 
ight up under the regime of the 

s Dowager, Tcheng Soumay be- 
a secret agent of the Kuomintang 


} 


at the tender age of 
mite runner. Later 
France she was involve hina’s re- 
Doc- 
tor of Laws of the Sorbonne, she becarne 
China’s first woman lawyer, first woman 
magistrate, and first woman 9 resident of 
a law col lege. She was offered the post 
of Minister to France, but she pre- 
ferred to remain at home as a leader of 
New China, where, like her husband 
and former law partner, 

a prominent part in civil 
tion and in national resistance. 


fusal to sign the Versailles treaty 


has taken 
administra- 


THE INNOCENT EMPRESS: AN 
INTIMATE STUDY OF EUGENIE. 
By Erna Barshak. E. P. Dutton and 
Company. $3.50. 


This is a sympathetic and well-grounded 
biography of a remarkable, fascinating, 
and curiously unsatisfactory woman, It 
is appropriately illustrated and written 
both taste 


minor 


in a style characterized by 
and point, in spite of a few 
lapses due to the author's lack of com- 
plete familiarity with the English lan- 
guage—turn of phrase, 
in regard to titles, etc. 
not spoil the reader’s pleasure The au- 
thor is a Central Euro- 
pean psychologist now in this country. 


correct 


But these will 


usage 


distinguished 


THE END IN AFRICA. By Alan 
Moorehead. Harper and Brothers 
$2.75. 

This is an unusually worth-while | 00k 

of its type, writte by an Australian 

correspondent. The author’s personal 
history and portraits of himself and the 
people, great and small, whom he en- 
countered are truly in 
story of the Tunisian 
broad political 
principles at stake are not iol sight of 
and impressions. 


idental to the 
and 
rT silane nd the 


( am} — 


impl 


in the hurry of events 


FILMS 


ak. thf! 


if 1S rood, 
Miss 
apparently, 

f the 


because 


stror 4 
llingness 

take a 
because within 


the sensible w 
executives to 


luck, and 
of Universal's 
chance on a B thriller: 
limits she clearly knows what she is do- 
ing; and because the critical and popu- 
lar success of the film may 
encourage other film executives to take 
dark horses and may 


possibly 


chances on other 


other horses, dark or 


to take chances with their 


also encourage 
white-haired, 
than their merely safe ideas 


} +} » 
best fr: 1ef 


and abilities. 
Even so, I feel the film is 
a little too excitedly 


Harrison is doing not! 


being 

*» 
Miss 
that Hitch- 
leal better, 


+ 


talked a! 
ling 
great 
tter, which was 
to fifteen years 
She 


not a commonp! 


in American lramas 


avo 
{ entertaining 
badly needs 


but dev loping She 


his fine 


for detail, only 
| 


estoring 
Hitchcock none of 
; and eye 

ind show-wise as 

nows, for in- 
use silence. 
erage sense 
itting, and 
ventional 

Ss one fine 

; like a mal- 
ind whicl 
ltivated para- 
mance cannot 


his mediocre lines and her 





THE RACES OF MANKIND 


'H BENEDICT and 


By 
ENE WELTFISH 





Up to Date Facts You Need to 
Know. . To Fight the Nazi 
Myth of a Superior Race. 


Brightly written... brightly 


TIME says: “ 
illustrated... 


10¢ of your bookstore, or order from 


THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 


INCORPORATED 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 











Walter's tendency 
> point of soft- 


¢ 
C 





ness and slackness is not the weakness 


it is in Beethoven or Mozart; and the 
performance was superb. In its own way 
in additional devastating 

on th onception, the feel- 

ing, the st of Rodzinski’s pertorm- 
of Mahler's Second earlier in the 

yn. And t pleasure which the or- 

( 1 had ywrking with a relaxed 
h a. tensely 

one 3 au le in its playing 
Haydn’s Quartet Opus 54 No. 2 in 
C major, which > Budapest Quartet 
t it its fourth Y. M. H. A. con- 







sreath-taking surpris 


each movement—the unusual! form 


ement with 


strmes cravely developing a single sus- 
t 1 phrase while the first violin soars 
| + + , ] 
1 ‘ > r PO! > ) aquasi-v¢ rl, 
x , ¢ lorid melo ly the 
P + of he fir ] and nerhnans 
ae “ 

may, of all th i ynances 1n 

' 1 
the trio of the minuet movement, con- 
veying a heart-piercing anguish. The 


. e “1 
effect of this trio was spoiled by the 


Budapest er s excessively fast tempo 
te he movement: a : le from this the 
formance was one which only the 


rartet itse If could have sur- 


passed; and the group would in fact 
have played the work with the same 


il beauty of sound, precision 
of ensemble. and subtlety of phrasing 
thoven’s Opus 135 if it 
1s long on the Haydn as 
Actually the 
two works sounded as though they were 


had 


Worked 


has on the Beethoven. 


1? 


performed by two different groups; and 


the roughnesses heard in the Haydn 


also heard in Mozart's Quintet 
which has its own 


were 
in D major, 
moments, particularly in 


the slow movement 

Victor’s February list includes a new 
set (950: 84.50) of Chausson’s Sym- 
phony in B flat performed by the late 


Frederick Stock with the Chicago Sym- 


phony. Cl n is known to most 


le through his “Poéme” for violin 
hestra, which has long been one 

Po les of the violin literature 
I yre recently has been used by 
Ant Tudor for his ballet “Lila 
Garden.” The scale of the haunting ly 
lovely ““Poéme”’ s perfectly suited to its 
feeling and tdiom; but in the Symphony 
these are inflated and expanded in a 
way that ikes for grandiloquen: > and 
tedium. The performance seems excel- 
lent, and is recorded with superb fidel- 
ity, spaciousness, and richness. Played 


with a light, wide-range Brush pickup 





lower 


The NATI¢ yN\ 


the surfaces of 
but re better than s aces 
with a heavy, 
Astatic Trutan pickup they ar 


my copy are not e 
ha 


limited 
imuited a 


recently ; 
Victor also has issued a set 
$4.50) of the first four of the 
movements of Holst’s Suite ‘'T] 
“Mars, Bringer of . 
The Bringer of Pea 
Winged 
a 


The Bringer of Jollity 


ets’’: The 
“Venus 


cury, The Messenge: 


‘Jupiter, 


call my first hearing of this 

concert in the mid 
impact of the 
rhythm 


Stadium 


crescend 





ostinato 





content tn a f 


programmatic 
of third-rate music. The perf 


by Sir Ernest MacMillan witl 


seem good: ar 


ronto Symphony 
é 


sound would be exc« 


blur 1 in heavily s f 


were no biurred 
tissimo passages by reverberat 
the Brush pickup the surfaces are a 


noisier than those of the Chau 


with the Ast 


Lil 
Victor's set (955; 
Walt f 
Grass” spoken r Ralph B 

played for a friend with m 

edge of the subject than I hay 
comment formulated the impre 

had received. Briefly, it was t 

lamy does not have the vocal r 

for the reading of poetry that M : 
Evans, for example, brings to 
corded excerpts from “Richard II 

that his way of dealing with 

speak it as prose. B. H. HA 


CONTRIBUTORS 


MAXWELL S. STEWART, an : 
ate editor of The Nation, is a n 
of the American Council of the 
tute of Pacific Relations and edit 
the Public Affairs pamphlets. His 
book 1s “Building for Peace at I 
and Abroad.” 

ORLANDO ALOYSIUS BATTISTA 


Amer 


| 


is a research chemist for the 
Viscose C Orporation. 


T 


G. A. BORGESE is professor of | 


literature at the University of ¢ 
and author of “Goliath: The Marc! 


Fascism. 
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Letters 


Mothers, Inc. 

Dear Sirs: Although Mrs. Dilling is in- 
gain, her “thundering herds,” as 
lls her followers, are at their posts. 
iay seem to be under cover, as 
ial to pre-Pear! Harbor days 
their mourners’ veils darkened the 
galleries and when they stam- 
the offices of Congressmen who 
not share their views, but the 
Incorporated, are still on the 
their most recent appear- 
Asso- 
ress on ‘Jan uary 15. They 
“~ session separately and 
themselves in different parts of 
almost as though they were 
What provoked 
references to Russia, 
lasting peace. When 

] 


rman had finally sj sotted all the 


human beings 
was 


ritain, or a 


ited mothers and h ad ce pind to 
rned to noisier 


favorite refrat 
Men's Blood!’ 


os. 3 "> Aw 
olackers Ap- 


; 
ers screamed, 
i 


y there was one incorporated 
in their midst, a dilapidated-look- 
{low who offered himself to the 
ly as Presidential candidate. All 
s is cash to finance his campaign, 
hen he settle “the double- 
rs in Washington,”” who “‘stole 
ideas from the Nazis.’’ His plat- 
clasifies the five enemies of our 

: (1) the British Empire, (2) the 

sian Communists, (3) the German 
Party, (4) the Japanese Em- 
and last and greatest, from the 
given this point, the “F. D. R. 

' Meanwhile, on a more dignified 
other women distributed bro- 
announcing the Women’s League 
tical Education, whose lofty mes- 
the “Mothers and Daughters of 


will 


a’’ sounds like the League of 
Voters with a drop of poison 
ath. 
particular appearance of the 
s is of interest bec 
not unique. A liberal 
that these women haunt 

ind once in a penne of en- 

sm two of them heiled Hitler in 
font of him. Chicago may be a center 

h groups, and there were enough 

mm to fill their own meeting for 


ause it is typi- 
Catholic 


his lec- 


’ 


Gerald Smith the other night when they 

booed England, the Jews, Roosevelt, anc 

Willkie delegates at th 

congress told of similar activities in cit 

ies as far apart as Los Angeles, Detroit, 
nd New York. 

During the next critical months these 
activities Since 
they are trained for the offensive, while 
an audience is unprepared and bewil- 
dered, the intruders can waste consider- 
able time if they do not actually sow dis- 
sension and break up the meeting. 
Nevertheless, it is the Mothers who are 
really on the defensive. Ask them to 
state their names, — the FBI and 
“Under Cover,”” and they become i 

e-tied or lool 1k ‘a an exi 
E. T. D. 


Alewarttstece 
Nevertheiess, 


will probably increase 


denly tongu 
Chicago, Ill., January 19 
Independent Poll 


ear Sirs: A few 
Spangler anno 


' 
week 
1aced that 
poll had been taken in 
some army officers, and that t 
had come out on top by 

i 


O. P, 

a pier” ma- 
jority. 

1 1] 

Ke a poll 


of my own 


Roosevelt 

candidates. I 

get at 300 votes but stopped at 

149 when I read about the hot 

Spangler and his officers have got into 

for conducting the straw vote. Here are 

the results: Roosevelt, 112; Dewey, 29; 
Undecided, 

Incidentally, the soldiers here are 
mostly all Northerners. The main fac- 
the Roosevelt runaway was 
definitely ‘Don’t change Presidents 
during the war.” Many fellows told me 
they were 100 per cent Republican but 
absolutely would not vote for a new 
President. And a few others didn’t be- 
lieve me when I told them of the No- 
vember elections. They said it 
unlawful and hold a 
Presidential election in war time. 


and Dewey, 
intended to 


water 


tor for 


\ was 
thinkahle 
untnhinkabDie to 


I was amazed and delighted by the 
results of my poll, which I 


vote anywhere. 


believe is 
indicative of the soldie: 

This is what I read in headlines on 
the second page of yesterday's news- 
paper: “Fourth Term? Soldiers and 
Marines Say No; Navy Yes.” And here 
are the figures in the straw vote taken 
by Pat Robinson of INS in the South 
Pacific area: 


to the Editors 


same 


ight not 
favor a fourth term but would still vote 
to the Re- 


tor Rooseve It 
-* 4 
pu ican candid 
I “rs there 
the elec- 


least so 


f com- 
Peace and 
Ke a comment 
his discus- 
the Russian 
vina. It is 


corres 
ian terri- 
in 1949 
mmenting on my statement 
rpose of the occupation was 
Soviet Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia a common boundary along the 
he says that I ven 
nail a little beyond my depth because, 
“actually, Bukovina was not 
until June 27-30, 1940, 
slovakia had ceased to exist 
the Sub-Carpathian Ukraine had 
occupied by Hungary.” 

Any reader of the review would 
sume that, in addition to the error 
to the date, I had ignoran 
failed 
vitiated 
dream that in the very nex 
had said that “‘t! 


& arpatho-Uh raine,” 


occupied 
when Czecho 
and wher 
beca 


through 


to take account of facts whi 
my argument. Who would 


sentence ! 


with Hungary 
; the rf 


the ( VA 
-T raine 


Rid 


+ f 
Ort Ol 


’ 
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Cross-Word Puzzle 


By JACK BARRETT 
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who keeps his 


’ 
> 


and therefore 


Papers 


activity about 


No. 53 
PENE 


12 


MACRAME; 


24 
27 AGITATOR; 28 


24 25 26 
27 
20 30 
51 
ACROSS 5 His duel with Hamlet really started 
, ' : somethin 
1 People ) nore do and are (two “ " & 
words. 5 and 6 6 What a break of three produces 
9 A fing the pie? No, fifty, and 7 French poet who confessed that he 
that’s a heap knew everything except himself 
4 mod rid 8 Sporting employee 
, board in order 
\ ki from a horse . 7 
, . , 14 Order that is changed when cited 
ir il i Ail) ent DY te egraph = ene ‘ : 
, PIE Te tig OE 17 “Never mind the why and 
) ol I pry ni ‘¥ whole Love can level ranks, 
tof | a (Por ” (H. M. S. Pinafore) 
7 19 Character in Pickwick 
‘ ree ‘ 1 ” 
' , (“Sam, beware of the vidders’’) 
—~igagta alin the a “ 20 Oil added to a dying ember is likely 
Wrap up closel wa with a to cause trouble 
t) S I r 6G 9 ry 
a , ne - 22 Ten pies for a sculptor 
eee id , : 23 Living together 
des of Arabian Nights? Well, “? “reat commercial iVIt) 
at tien Ais Sa } and 4) middle age—the prime, in fact 
' ar : 7 Far from excited; still it may be 
i I (anay.) 
dub | r this Ee 
SOLUTION TO PUZZLE 
| is nothing with a real 
ACROSS:—1 HARD PRESSED; 9 
le looked after, ar somewhat LOPS; vo opp ose eet iene . 
mean (hyphen, 5 and 6) MEANDER; 14 SEXTET; 15 OBSCURED; 17 
CRYSTALS; 20 ADDUCE; 22 UNROLLS; 
RETRACT; 26 TAKING 
‘ ; 
DOWN PROOF-READER 
ly beyond the mark . . . 
; DOWN :—8 ABERRATES; 3 DOORMAT:; 4 
\n arm goes back and gets things pee; 5 STREETS; 6 RDWIN; 7 MENAGE; 


worth finding 
1 The people who run this throw off 
all restraint 


8&8 BREEZE; 18 HORSE; 16 UNDERRATE; 
18 RANDAN; 19 ALLEGRO; 20 AMBRICA; 
21 CUCKOO; 23 OSIDR; 2 LAIR, 
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‘The NATION 


Hungary and give her one with Czech. 
slovakia instead,” leads to the concly. 
sion ‘‘that Russia’s occupation of north. 
ern Bukovina was in anticipation of 
the restoration of Czechoslovakia to j; 
pre-Hitler status.” 

I can point to a couple of other dates 
in the book that are incorrect, but any. 
body who doubts the soundness of this 
interpretation of the motive for Russia 
seizure Of Bukovina need only read the 
news accounts of the treaty just 
between Soviet Russia and Cz 
slovakia, and note the heavy emphasis 
placed upon a common frontier. Fina 
I have never thought it n 
to discuss Czechosiovakia as if it mm 
longer existed, even if the State | 
partment did ask the National ¢ 
graphic Society to eliminate it 
post-1939 maps. 

‘ IRVING BI! 
Gatlinburg, Tenn., February 2 


Knockdown House 


Dear Sirs: As a postscript to th 
tional article by Francis \ 

Jr., in your issue of Janu: 
Houses on the Belt, let me say that the 
first prefabricated house of wl n 
find any record in this country 
up in Windsor, Connecticut, 
liam Holmes. 

Holmes, a settler at Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, began trading knives 
rors with the Indians in 1¢ 
years later, having stored a kno vn 
house in his hold, he sailed t 
past the fortified pest of the D 
Hartford, notwithstanding a ¢ 
open fire, and proceeded to the 
of the Tunxis (Farmington) R 
et up his house at Windsor, t 
permanent settlement in Conne 

One may reflect with envy ir 
lays that the people of Windso: 
town in onrons 

SILAS BEI 


their taxes 


West Palm Beach, Fla., January 


The Obverse 
Dear Sirs: Your In the Wind depart 
ment of January 22 took a gent 
at me, under the caption “In 
Fertility,” for a sentence in 1 
“The World of Sholom Aleich 
wit: “Jews were too busy havi 
dren to bother with sex.’’ But if you ! 
vert the sentence you'll get the obvers 
truth: “People are too busy with sex « 
bother having children.” 

MAURICE SAMUE! 


New York, January 27 
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MEETING 
SPEAKERS * Awards will be 
INCLUDE presented to Amer- 
ican and Soviet 
* Mme. Andrei FOR heroines of the 
GROMYKO home front and the 
* Rose fl 
MAN e 
* Dorothy A Meeting in Tribute to 
[HOMPSON Women of the U.S.A. * Presentation of 
t Mee Mary and U.S.S.R. American home 
“~ THI NE e equipment to be 
we sent to the Soviet 
try CARNEGIE HALL Union. 
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A place of unexcelled beauty for | 
p rest and r = ti n One hour from | on Hiunn’s Lake °* Stanfordville, N. Y. 
New York. } 90 miles from N. Y. Ideal location in the heart of 
P All f-orts — Open All Year | DUTCHESS COUNTY Excellent accommodations, 
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